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1930  Convention  Date 
February  3-4-5-6-7 

The  call  has  been  sounded  for  a  revolution 
in  conventions.  Away  with  the  battery  of 
speakers.  Away  with  designated  topics. 

Give  the  delegates  a  chance  to  get  up  and 
ask  questions,  frank,  impertinent,  inquisitive  and 
brutal.” 

The  recommendation  is  made  by  O.  H.  Cheney, 
vice-president  of  the  Irving  Trust  Company,  New 
York.  In  an  address  before  the  Conference  on  Retail 
Distribution  at  Boston  last  week,  he  stated  that  busi¬ 
ness  would  be  greatly  helped  by  conventions  that 
would  be  devoted  to  an  exchange  of  ignorance. 

From  our  experience  with  conventions  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Cheney. 

“We  have  observed,”  say  Printers’  Ink,  “that  con¬ 
ventions  often  are  at  their  best  when  they  get  down 
to  round-table  discussions.  Frequently  these  discuss¬ 
ions  have  to  be  shut  off  so  that  the  program  may  con¬ 
tinue.  And  it  continues  with  a  long-drawn-out  dis¬ 
sertation  that  goes  over  old  ground,  stating  the 
obvious  in  much  repeated  detail.  The  executive  who 
came  to  the  convention  to  learn  what  he  does  not 
know  meanwhile  must  sit  listless  or  chagrined.  He 
would  prefer  more  questions  which  would  encour¬ 
age  the  exchange  of  ignorance  for  information.  If 
he  knew  everything  he  probably  would  not  be  at  the 
convention.  In  his  interest  it  would  seem  that  the 
‘know  nothing’  convention  idea  is  worthy  of  a  test.”  YoThiMl 
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Editorials 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Should  Not  Pass 

The  tariff  bill  now  before  Congress  should  not 
pass. 

Many  fundamental  changes  are  necessary  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  pretense,  the  impracticability  and 
the  destruction  forces  which  it  contains  and  to  guard 
against  the  confusion,  uncertainty  and  misunderstand¬ 
ing  which  would  follow  its  passage  These  are  not 
idle  words.  This  is  borne  out  by  an  analysis  prepared 
by  your  Tariff  Committee  of  which  Philip  LeBou- 
tillier  is  Chairman  It  is  printed  in  this  issue  of 
The  Bl'ixetin.  It  contains  pointed  and  searching 
questions  about  this  proposed  piece  of  legislation. 
The  answers  are  equally  pointed  and  equally  direct. 
Every  retailer  will  be  interested  in  them.  It  chal¬ 
lenges  the  attention  of  every  citizen  of  this  country. 
The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has 
always  believed  that  American  industry  and  Ameri¬ 
can  labor  must  be  protected.  We  believe  this  pro¬ 
tection  should  be  based  on  a  careful  and  thorough 
study  of  the  facts  in  connection  with  the  fabrication 
of  each  commodity.  It  should  be  arrived  at  openly 
and  not  through  any  subterfuge. 

The  analysis  of  your  Tariff  Committee  reflects 
clearly  the  Association's  position  concerning  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  tariff  bill.  In 
the  administrative  section  of  the  bill,  provision  is 
made  for  the  ultimate  adoption  of  “Domestic  Value” 
as  the  basis  for  determining  duties.  Your  Committee 
has  pointed  out  that  this  basis  can  lead  only  to  con¬ 
fusion,  uncertainty  and  misunderstanding.  Senator 
McCumber,  in  1922,  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee,  of  which  the  present  Chairman  was 
a  member,  in  presenting  the  Committee's  report  at 
that  time,  just  previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  pres¬ 


ent  Fordney-McCumber  law,  said  in  substance  that  the 
rates  were  put  on  a  foreign  value  basis  after  long  and 
careful  consideration  of  all  the  plans  then  presented. 
Your  Committee  is  unable  to  account  for  any  change 
from  a  similar  position  today  except  that  it  be  “on 
grounds  that  indicate  the  effect  of  considerations  not 
apparent  in  the  records  of  open  Committee  hearings 
or  mentioned  in  the  Committee’s  final  report.”  At 
the  hearings  much  was  said  about  under-valuations 
under  the  present  method.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
these  amount  to  less  than  1%  such  undervaluation 
arguments  were  repeated  again  and  again.  Certainly 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  knows  there  is  no  logic 
in  mere  repetition.  It  was  frequently  stated  in  the 
hearings  also  that  in  the  adoption  of  the  Domestic 
Value  basis  the  “Foreign  Value”  basis  rates  would 
be  changed  in  order  that  the  amounts  of  duty  in 
dollars  and  cents  would  remain  comparable.  The 
hearings,  however,  reveal  that  the  proponents  of  the 
change  in  base  had  no  such  thoughts  of  many  changes 
in  mind.  If  no  such  adjustment  is  made  many  ex- 
orbitent  increases  would  result.  The  price  of  a 
certain  German  nail  clipper  to  the  consumer  would 
be  increased  321.9%;  a  kitchen  clock  146.9%;  an 
English  baby  carriage  146.9%;  a  French  embroid¬ 
ered  silk  slip  181.9%.  A  list  of  a  number  of  these 
items  with  an  analysis  of  their  various  costs  is  given 
in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin.  This  raises  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  the  real  motive  for  the  change  in 
base  is  not  the  securing  of  imreasonable  and  unwar¬ 
ranted  protection. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  September  Bulletin,  the 
tariff  bill  now  before  Congress  provides  for  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  free  entry  for  tourists  from  $100  to 
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$200.  With  the  rapid  growth  in  the  amount  of  travel 
bv  the  people  of  this  country  by  automobile,  rail  and 
other  means,  the  question  of  exemption  from  duty 
on  merhandise  brought  into  this  country  by  tourists 
becomes  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  all  American 
business  men,  particularly  those  merchants  along  the 
border  where  the  consuming  public,  in  a  few  hours, 
can  procure  many  of  their  wants  without  any  duty 
differential.  While  your  Committee  took  no  stand 
against  the  present  limit  of  $100  they  pointed  out 
that  they  can  see  no  sound  reason  for  the  exemption 
of  even  $100  and  emphatically  objected  to  any  in¬ 
crease  as  antagonistic  to  the  interest  of  the  retailer, 
importer  or  manufacturer  and  very  properly  asked 
that  the  tariff  bill  be  so  changed  so  that  a  period  of 
seven  days  absence  from  the  country  is  necessary 
before  any  exemption  whatever  is  possible. 

Your  Tariff  Committee  charged  in  their  indictment 
of  the  tariff  bill  now  before  Congress  that  (1) 
“Congress  has  undertaken  a  general  upward  revision 
of  the  tariff  which  is  not  warranted  by  industrial 
conditions,  not  asked  for  by  the  President  and  which, 
if  carried  through  as  planned,  will  cause  an  unsettle¬ 
ment  of  business*’;  (21  “the  bill  does  not  fulfill  the 
campaign  pledge  of  the  party  to  equalize  conditions 
for  the  agricultural  industry  and  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  labor”,  and  (3)  “the  hill  contemj)late8 
and  provides  for  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  base 
of  determining  duties**. 

Tbe  analysis  by  your  Tariff  Committee  is  of  inter¬ 
est  to  every  member  of  this  Association. 

Read  it  carefully.  Write  to  your  Congressman  and 
Senators  and  make  known  your  objections  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  Bill.  It  is  your  duty  as  purchasing  agent  for  the 
American  Consumer  to  do  this. 

The  tariff  bill  now  before  Congress  should  not  pass. 

National  Committee  on  Traffic  Congestion 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Lamont  in  appointing  re¬ 
cently  a  committee  for  the  relief  of  traffic  congestion 
made  up  of  outstanding  business  men,  authorities  on 
traffic  and  others  directly  interested  in  the  countiy'*8 
traffic  problem,  has  provided  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  the  constructive,  practical  study  of  one  of  the 
country’s  serious  growing  problems.  We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  he  appointed  to  this  Committee.  Mr.  Alfred 


B.  Koch,  our  President.  Mr.  Koch  has  always  been 
interested  locally  and  nationally  in  those  things 
which  tend  for  the  betterment  of  our  social  and 
commercial  life.  He  will  give  to  the  committee  a 
|»oint  of  view  which  w'ill  he  constructive,  practical  and 
sound. 

Boston  Conference 

Last  month  there  was  held  at  Boston  a  Conference 
on  Retail  Distribution.  This  gathering  was  initiated 
by  the  Retail  Trade  Board  of  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  was  conducted  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  Harvard  University,  Boston  University  and 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  as  well  as  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  nearby  New  England 
cities. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  Daniel  Bloomfield.  Manager 
of  the  Boston  Retail  Trade  Board;  George  B.  John¬ 
son.  President  of  R.  H.  White  Co.,  and  the  other 
[►rogressive  merchants  of  Boston  who  worked  untir¬ 
ingly  that  this  first  Conference  on  Retail  Distribution 
might  be  the  great  success  which  it  j)roved  to  be. 

We  were  present  at  some  of  the  sessions  of  the 
Conference.  The  program  which  we  listened  to  was 
one  which  could  not  fail  to  command  the  attention 
and  arouse  the  interest  of  retail  merchants.  It  was  a 
well  balanced  program  and  included  subjects  treat¬ 
ing  of  new  developments  in  distribution.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  worthy  to  note  that  the  Conference  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  bankers,  economists,  manufac- 
sities  and  journalists  to  discuss  their  common  prob¬ 
lems  and  to  contribute  for  the  benefit  of  each  other 
their  thoughts  on  the  new  developments  which  are 
transpiring  in  the  field  of  distribution.  We  were 
particularly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  Con¬ 
ference  was  so  planned  that  it  attracted  the  attention 
of  not  only  dry  goods  merchants,  but  also  jewelers, 
hardware  dealers,  druggists,  shoe  retailers,  clothing 
store  owners  and  in  fact  merchants  in  many  special¬ 
ized  fields  of  retailing.  This  was  very  fitting,  for  the 
Conference  was  intended  to  treat  of  general  subjects 
of  retail  marketing  and  such  Conferences  have  a  real 
and  important  place  in  the  deliberations  of  those 
interested  in  the  field  of  retailing.  It  should  be  point¬ 
ed  out  however  that  such  Conferences  have  limitations 
because  the  subjects  must  be  so  broad  in  scope,  when 
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one  (‘onsiiders  the  character  of  the  audience,  it  is 
tlifficult  and  even  well  nigh  impossible  to  discuss  the 
many  intricate  j>roblems  of  interest  to  any  particular 
group  of  merchants. 

We  are  ])articularly  pleased  that  this  Conference  on 
Retail  Distribution  was  held  in  Boston  this  year  and 
we  hope  that  it  will  become  an  annual  event  growing 
in  interest,  value  and  importance  to  all  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  marketing.  We  had  hoped  that  when  the 
(diamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  A.  a  few'  years 
ago  inaugurated  their  Conferences  on  Distribution, 
that  these  conferences  would  grow  in  scope  and  afford 
a  forum  of  business  for  manufacturers,  wholesalers 
and  retailers  and  all  others  interested,  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  distribution. 

Our  hope,  however  in  this  regard,  has  been  disap¬ 
pointing.  Perhaps  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  retailer 
was  not  alloted  the  important  place  which  he  should 
have  received  in  directing  the  policies  of  the  National 
('hamber.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  Retail 
Trade  Board  of  Boston  has  seen  the  wisdom  of  afford¬ 
ing  all  interested  parties  an  opportunity  to  make 
their  views  known.  Such  a  far  sighted  policy  as  this 
is  most  certain  to  insure  the  success  of  future  Con¬ 
ferences. 

We  predict  that  this  work  which  has  just  begun 
will  grow  in  importance  and  value  as  the  years  go 
on.  We  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it 
will  assume  in  the  field  of  distribution  the  same 
importance  which  the  Institute  of  Politics  held  at 
Williainstown.  Mass.,  each  year  has  taken  on  in  the 
field  of  government.  The  latter  has  grown  to  be  an 
institution  of  international  fame.  We  hope  that  the 
Boston  Conferences  will  assume  the  same  degree  of 
importance  in  the  field  of  distribution  as  time  goes 
on. 

Again  we  sav — the  Boston  merchants  are  to  he  con¬ 
gratulated  ! 

More  Holidays? 

The  growing  number  of  holidays  being  observed  in 
our  country  is  becoming  an  acute  problem  to  Ameri¬ 
can  business.  While  it  affects  the  manufacturer, 
nevertheless  he  can  more  readily  adjust  his  produc¬ 
tion  schedule  and  adapt  himself  to  the  situation.  The 
retailer,  however,  is  concerned  primarily  with  the 
business  of  distributing  the  necessities  of  life  of  the 
consumer  and  these  wants  must  he  met  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  of  the  year.  During  the  past  decaile 


the  more  progressive  retail  stores  of  this  country, 
prompteil  by  a  humanitarian  point  of  view  towards 
their  co-workers,  have  decreased  the  number  of  hours 
of  the  business  day  Not  only  has  the  business  day 
itself  been  shortened,  but  merchants  today  have 
adopteil  either  the  half  day  closing  or  whole  day 
to  afford  their  employees  an  opportunity  for  relaxa- 
closing  each  week  during  the  summer  months  in  order 
tion  which  they  deserve  Unfortunately  all  merchants 
have  not  seen  the  wisdom  of  thus  protecting  the 
health  and  general  welfare  of  their  employees.  The 
result  has  been  that  progressive  merchants  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  have  been  forced  to  meet  the 
competition  of  those  stores  which  remain  open  holi¬ 
days  whenever  possible,  which  are  open  every  busi¬ 
ness  day  of  the  year  regardless  of  the  season,  and 
which  remain  open  on,  and  in  many  instances,  every 
evening  of  the  business  week. 

('onsunier  demands  know  no  holidays.  In  every 
trading  area  there  are  always  a  number  of  prospective 
customers  who  will  shop  at  times  which  are  most  con¬ 
venient  to  them  with  no  regard  whatsoever  as  to 
observance  of  holidays  which  are  recognized  by  the 
more  progressive  retailers  of  the  community.  No 
one  will  question  the  propriety  of  all  merchants,  in 
fact  all  business,  observing  certain  holidavs  which 
have  through  tradition  become  recognized  as  national 
in  importance.  However  in  certain  states  of  our  coun¬ 
try  legal  holidays  have  become  established,  the  ob- 
servanee  of  which  is  accepted  on  the  part  of  the 
larger  and  more  progressive  merchants  but  w'hich  is 
not  rigidly  enforced  on  the  part  of  other  merchants 
who  <lesire  to  remain  open.  Massachusetts  in  particu¬ 
lar  has  its  share  of  such  state  holidays.  The  19th  of 
April  known  as  Concord  and  Lexington  Day;  the  17th 
of  June  in  observance  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
are  examples  of  holidays  held  in  the  Bav  State  and 
not  observed  elsewhere  in  our  country.  Other  states 
have  such  public  holidays  as:  January  8th,  Battle 
of  New'  Orleans  Day,  obser\'ed  in  Louisiana;  March 
2nd.  Texas  Flag  Day,  observed  in  Texas;  March 
25th.  Maryland  Day  observed  in  that  state  only;  June 
15th.  Pioneer  Day  in  Idaho:  August  16th,  Anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  Bennington,  in  Vermont;  September 
•^♦th.  Admission  Day  in  California;  September  12tb, 
Defenders'  Day  in  Marylancl.  etc.,  etc. 

November  11th.  Armistice  Day.  is  now  observed  as 
a  legal  or  public  holiday  in  the  states  of  Alabama, 
Arizona.  Arkansas.  California.  Colorado,  Florida,  Ill¬ 
inois.  Iowa.  Louisiana.  Minnesota.  Missouri,  Mon¬ 
tana.  Nebraska.  New  Jersey.  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota.  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island.  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee.  Texas,  Vermont.  Virginia,  and  in  other 
states  by  the  Governor's  annual  proclamation. 
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November  is  a  month  which  is  especially  “blessed” 
with  holidays  for  in  many  states  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  November  is  generally  ob¬ 
served  as  the  general  Election  Day,  and  the  last 
Thursday  of  the  month  is  observed  in  every  state  in 
the  Union  as  Thanksgiving  Day,  by  proclamation  of 
the  President. 

When  days  have  been  set  apart  for  the  observance 
of  patriotic  epochs  in  our  nation's  history,  or  to 
honor  the  memory  of  those  who  have  laid  down  their 
lives  for  their  country,  we  most  respectfully  hesitate 
to  suggest  that  the  memory  of  these  events  should  not 
he  kept  alive  to  posterity  through  appropriate  ob¬ 
servance.  But  we  do  feel  that  many  holidays  have 
crept  into  our  calendar  which  have  more  or  less  a 
common  purpose  in  their  observance  and  that  busi¬ 
ness  should  give  serious  consideration  to  the  merging 
of  these  holidays  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  de¬ 
creased  in  number.  For  example,  many  leaders  in 
our  industrial  life  whose  patriotism  could  not  be 
questioned  for  a  moment  have  suggested  that  Armis¬ 
tice  Day  and  Thanksgiving  Day  be  jointly  observed 
in  this  country  as  has  been  done  in  the  neighboring 
Dominion  of  Canada;  others  have  maintained,  as 
Ex-President  Coolidge  did  in  1928,  that  the  day 
should  be  observed  with  displaying  the  United  States 
flag  and  conducting  suitable  exercises  in  churches, 
schools  and  other  suitable  places  and  that  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  two  minutes  of  silence  in  memory  of 
those  who  gave  their  lives  during  the  great  conflict 
of  the  World  War  is  the  most  appropriate  manner  of 
paying  tribute  to  their  memory  Then  again  another 
group  feel  that  because  there  is  a  similarity  of  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  observance  of  Armistice  Day  and  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day,  namely,  honoring  the  memory  of  those 
who  have  fallen  in  all  wars  of  our  nation's  history, 
that  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  observe  these  two 
holidays  jointly.  Of  course  this  would  not  exclude  the 
nation's  observing  the  two  minute  period  of  silence 
and  other  appropriate  exercises  on  November  11th, 
the  actual  date  of  the  signing  of  the  Armistice. 

We  repeat  again,  however,  that  the  problem  of  the 
ever  growing  number  of  holidays  is  becoming  more 
and  more  serious  to  our  nation’s  business.  They  are 
becoming  a  source  of  great  economic  waste  which 
affect  not  only  those  who  have  their  capital  invested 
in  business  enterprises,  but  also  millions  of  workers 
whose  purchasing  power  is  materially  decreased  be¬ 
cause  thev  do  not  receive  compensation  for  those 
forced  days  of  idleness.  On  the  other  hand  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  some  of  our  holidays 
create  consumer  wants  which  otherwise  w^ould  not 
exist.  We  think  the  time  is  opportune  when  mer¬ 
chants,  manufacturers,  legislators,  economists,  edu¬ 


cators  and  historians  should  direct  their  -attention  to 
this  problem  of  holidays  and  strive  to  reach  a  satis¬ 
factory  solution  which  will  uphold  the  historical 
tradition  of  our  nation  and  at  the  same  time  pre¬ 
serve  and  maintain  the  economic  prosperity  of  our 
country. 

Service  to  Our  Members 

Every  now  and  then,  we  feel  we  are  justified  in 
devoting  a  small  part  of  the  editorial  space  available 
in  our  Buli,eti>,  to  calling  your  attention  to  the  work 
which  the  Association  is  doing  in  your  behalf.  This 
work  is  the  result  of  untiring  effort  on  the  part  of 
executives  in  our  member  stores  who  give  generously 
of  their  time  in  serving, on  our  various  committees 
as  well  as  membe.rs  of  our  headquarters  staff  who  are 
constantly  studying  the  problems  of  retailing. 

We  believe  that  some  members  do  not  fully  realize 
the  vast  amount  of  information  which  they  have  at 
their  disposal  through  their  national  Association.  We 
are  printing  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  a  list  of 
all  reports  and  publications  of  the  Association  and 
its  different  Associate  Groups.  If  you  are  not  making 
use  of  this  material  and  are  not  studying  the  recom¬ 
mendations  contained  in  these  reports  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  your  business,  you  are  not  taking  full 
advantage  of  your  membership  in  the  Association. 

This  research  work  has  been  undertaken,  not  for 
the  sake  of  collecting  together  the  vast  amount  of 
statistics  and  data  on  retail  departments,  but  pri¬ 
marily  that  it  may  be  widely  distributed  among 
our  members  and  put  into  practical  use. 

We  urge  you  to  study  carefully  the  subjects  of  the 
studies  which  have  been  made  and  to  write  to  us 
for  copies  of  those  reports  of  which  you  feel  the 
need. 

We  think  it  is  timely  to  repeat  here  President 
Koch's  offer  to  the  membership  of  this  Association, 
made  shortly  after  he  assumed  office  last  February, 
to  the  effect  that  we  are  always  open  to  suggestions 
from  our  members  concerning  the  work  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  how  we  can  best  direct  research  in  the 
field  of  service  to  you.  We  cannot  repeat  too  often 
that  an  Association  such  as  ours  exists  solely  for  its 
members  and  its  usefulness  and  strength  are  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  use  and  support  of  its  members. 
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Warning  on  Arbitration  Clauses 


IF  you  use  or  intend  to  use 
an  arbitration  clause  in 
your  sales  or  purchase 
order  forms  or  in  other  com¬ 
mercial  contracts,  please  ex¬ 
amine  it  carefully  to  see 
whether  it  provides  adequate 
})rotection  in  the  following 
respects  against  the  risks  of 
litigation  and  the  resultant 
economic  waste : 

1.  Is  your  clause  in 
proper  form  under 
the  appropriate  ar¬ 
bitration  laws?  Un¬ 
less  properly  drawn 
it  may  not  be  legally 
valid,  irrevocable  and  enforceable. 

2.  Does  your  clause  fully  express  the  will  of  the 
parties  or  is  it  ambiguous?  If  it  is  uncertain 
in  its  terms,  the  time  and  expense  involved  in 
determining  the  scope  of  the  clause  and  the 
powers  of  the  arbitrators  under  it,  may 
destroy  its  value. 

3.  Does  your  clause  provide  adequately,  by 
reference  to  the  rules  of  an  Association  or 
otherwise,  for  the  naming  of  arbitrators, 
safeguarding  against  deadlocks  or  defaults, 
and  substitutions?  If  not,  the  actual  hearing 
of  the  dispute  may  be  unduly  delayed  and  its 
practical  value  be  defeated. 

4.  Is  your  clause  intended  to  apply  to  appraisals 
or  valuations  or  as  an  aid  to  price  fixing  agree¬ 
ments?  If  so,  it  may  have  no  legal  validity  and 
may  not  be  enforceable. 

Properly  prepared  arbitration  clauses  are  now  valid, 
irrevocable  and  enforceable  under  the  arbitration  laws 
of  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  California,  Louisiana,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire  and  Arizona  and  under 
the  Federal  Arbitration  Law.  The  use  of  clauses  in  con¬ 
tracts,  enforceable  under  these  laws,  is  practical  insur¬ 
ance  against  involved  litigation. 

The  American  Arbitration  Association  has  prepared 
'  the  following  standard  clauses  which  contain  the  essen¬ 
tial  legal  requirements: 

"  Standard  Arbitration  Clause  For  Domestic 
Trade  Contracts 

Any  controversy  or  claim  arising  out  of  or 
relating  to  this  contract  or  the  breach  there¬ 
of,  shall  be  settled  by  arbitration,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Rules,  then  obtaining,  of  the 
American  Arbitration  Association,  and  judg¬ 
ment  upon  the  award  rendered  may  be  en¬ 
tered  in  the  highest  court  of  the  forum,  state 
or  federal,  having  jurisdiction. 


Standard  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Clause  For 
Foreign  Trade 
Contracts 

Any  controversy  or 
claim  arising  out  of 
or  relating  to  this 
contract,  or  the 
breach  thereof,  shall 
be  settled  by  arbi¬ 
tration,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Rules, 
then  obtaining,  of 
the  American  Ar¬ 
bitration  Associa¬ 
tion.  This  agree¬ 
ment  shall  be  en¬ 
forceable  and  judgment  upon  any  award  rend¬ 
ered  by  all  or  a  majority  of  the  arbitrators 
may  be  entered  in  any  court  having  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  The  arbitration  shall  be  held  in  New 
York  City  or  wherever  jurisdiction  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  over  the  parties.  Three  arbitrators  shall 
be  selected.  Unless  the  parties  have  mutually 
agreed  upon  qualified  persons,  one  arbitrator 
shall  be  appointed  by  each  party  and  the  two 
so  chosen  shall  designate  the  third.  If  either 
party  fails  or  neglects,  within  a  period  of 
fourteen  days  after  written  notice  by  the  other, 
to  select  an  arbitrator  upon  its  part,  or  if  the 
two  selected  by  the  parties  cannot  agree  upon 
a  third  within  seven  days  after  they  have  I)een 
chosen,  the  Arbitration  Committee  of  the 
American  Arbitration  Association  upon  the 
request  of  either  party,  shall  appoint  such  ar¬ 
bitrator  or  arbitrators  from  its  National  Panel 
within  a  period  of  fourteen  days. 

As  the  legal  effectiveness  of  the  clause  for  foreign 
trade  contracts  may  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the 
appropriate  court  to  obtain  jurisdiction  over  the  parties, 
it  is  suggested  that  it  include  an  additional  provision 
in  which  the  party  or  parties  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  New  York  City  shall  name  an  attorney-in-fact  re¬ 
siding  therein  authorized  to  accept  service  of  papers 
in  any  arbitration  proceedings  authorized  under  this 
agreement.  Also,  the  place  where  the  arbitration  is  to 
take  place  may  be  changed :  for  example,  to  “San  Fran¬ 
cisco’’  for  trans-Pacific  trade,  or  “New  Orleans’’  for 
southern  trade. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  consult  an  attorney  regarding 
the  adequacy  of  arbitration  clauses  under  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  a  particular  contract.  The  American  Ar¬ 
bitration  Association  is  ready  to  cooperate  in  the  matter 
of  furnishing  additional  information.  Address  such 
inquiries  regarding  arbitration  clauses  and  rules  of 
[)rocedure  to  the  American  Arbitration  Association,  521 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Statement  Issued  By  American  Arbitration  Association 


Members  using  '^Arbitration  Clauses" 
in  their  order  blanks  and  contract  forms 
tvill  be  interested  particularly  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  announcement  by  the 
American  Arbitration  Association.  This 
article  represents  merely  one  example 
of  the  kind  of  helpful  information  on 
the  subject  of  arbitration  ivhich  is  now 
available  to  the  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  through 
its  cooperative  arrangement  icith  the 
American  Arbitration  Association. 


POYOURCURISTMAS^ 
SHOPPING  EARLY 
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Colored  Posters  Are  Ready 


Work  of  the  Early  Christinas  Shopping  ('.ainpaign  Coniinittee 
of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assoeiation  of  New  Aork  (’ity 


Do  Your  Christmm  Shopping  Early 

Address  All  Correspondence 

To  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  130  W^est  42n(l  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


and  has  a  strikinjEf  effect. 

Miniatures  which  are  re¬ 
plicas  of  the  jxister  and  used 
as  inserts  in  mail  to  custo¬ 
mers  are  colored,  bear  the 
same  inscription  “Do  Your 
Christmas  Shopping 
Early”,  and  have  a  “Shop 
Early”  message  on  the  re¬ 
verse  side. 

Folders  are  to  be  used  by 
those  who  desire  to  print  a 
sales  talk  of  their  own  and 
are  furnished  flat,  eight  up 
or  single  and  blank  except 
for  the  colored  picture. 

The  literature  is  distrib¬ 
uted  approximately  at  cost; 
miniatures  l^c  each  or  Ic 
each  if  3000  or  more  are 
ordered,  folders  lj4c  each 
or  l  j4c  if  3000  or  more  are 
ordered,  posters  $1.00  each 
or  50c  each  if  10  or  more 
are  ordered,  plus  shipping 
charges. 

Orders  should  be  sent  in 
as  early  as  possible  and 
forwarded  direct  to  the  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
L30  West  42nd  Street.  New 
York  City. 

The  United  States  Post 
Office  Department  has  au¬ 
thorized  the  use  of  the 
expression  quoted  in  news¬ 
papers  and  otherwise  over 
the  name  of  the  Postmaster 
General. 
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Hou)  Ciistomcr  Complamts  Arc  Analyzed 

To  Fix  Responsibility  for  Claims 

By  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


A  few  typical,  seasonal  complaints  on  returned  merchandise  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  each  month  by  the  laboratory  of  the  Association.  The  information 
given  beloiv  is  taken  from  the  files  of  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau. 


Ciisloiiier  Complaint — Faul¬ 
ty  Ironing  in  Pressing: 

Customer  complains  that 
dress  wrinkles  badly  and  that 
wrinkles  cannot  be  removed 
by  pressing,  and  also  that 
cloth  changes  color  when 
ironed. 

Report  By  This  Bureau'. 

Tests  indicate  that  the 
fabric  is  of  usual  quality  and 
that  all  wrinkles  may  be  re¬ 
moved  by  proper  pressing. 

The  dyestuff  of  the  fabric  is 
fast  to  hot  pressing,  the  ap¬ 
parent  change  in  color  being 
due  to  a  flattening  of  the 
slight  nap  on  the  fabric  caus¬ 
ing  a  change  in  light  reflec¬ 
tion  at  the  flattened  areas 
when  a  hot  iron  is  placed 
directly  upon  the  fabric.  The 
shade  of  the  lining  material  is 
temporarily  altered  slightly 
by  heat,  but  the  original  color 
returns  upon  cooling. 

The  fabric  should  be  press¬ 
ed  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
man’s  suit,  placing  a  damp 
cloth  Ijetween  the  fabric  and 
iron  or  by  steaming  while 
pressing.  The  iron  should  not 
be  placed  directly  upon  the 
fabric. 

It  is  the  examiner’s  opinion 
that  the  complaint  is  not  justi¬ 
fied  and  that  the  garments  are 
not  inferior  or  defective. 

Customer  Complaint — Soap 

Left  in  Cleaned  Rug: 

Why  did  color  bleed  and 
rug  pick  up  odor? 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

The  damage  consists  of  running  of  the  dye  from 
the  blue  portions  of  the  carpet  into  the  undyed  portions, 
and  a  noticeable  and  disagreeable  odor  to  the  carpet. 

Examination  indicates  that  the  rug  was  evidently 
shampooed,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  examiner  that 


a  strong  alkaline  soap  solu¬ 
tion  was  used  in  this  treat¬ 
ment.  It  is  also  believed  that 
the  cause  of  the  odor  is 
rancidity  resulting  from  a 
breaking  down  of  soap  left 
in  the  fabric  by  improper  or 
insufficient  rinsing. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the 
damage  is  due  to  inferior  or 
defective  merchandise,  but  is 
due  to  improper  cleaning  by 
the  shampoo  process. 

Customer  Complaint — Faul¬ 
ty  Cleaning  of  a  Suit: 

Give  reasons  for  trous  rs 
of  this  suit  being  lighter 
shade  than  coat  and  vest 
when  returned  by  dry  clean¬ 
er. 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

In  this  instance,  this  Bur¬ 
eau  finds  that  the  trousers 
had  been  water  brushed  and 
the  coat  and  vest  had  been 
dry  cleaned  only.  The  use  of 
water  in  cleaning  the  trousers 
caused  the  color  to  lighten  in 
shade. 

Often  times  a  suit  of  this 
color  shade  shows  water-con¬ 
tent  soil  (which  is  not  remov¬ 
able  in  dry  cleaning),  and  the 
dry  cleaner  necessarily  uses 
water  and  soap  in  a  brushing 
process  to  remove  the  stain 
and  soil  from  the  soiled  areas. 
In  such  cases,  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  notify  the  customer 
that  it  is  necessary  to  use 
water  in  an  attempt  to  clean 
the  article. 

When  the  dry  cleaner  has  used  water  in  a  brushing 
operation,  and  finds  that  the  soap  and  water  has  produc¬ 
ed  slight  fading  of  color,  he  gives  the  other  pieces  of  the 
outfit  a  water  treatment  and  renders  the  colors  uniform 
— though  of  a  lighter  shade  in  color. 

This  suit  can  be  “evened  up’’  in  color  by  brushing  the 
coat  and  vest  with  water  and  soap,  aud  should  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  dry  cleaner. 


How  To  Use  the  Bureau 

About  100  stores  use  the  laboratory 
from  time  to  time  for  the  testing  of 
merchandise  returned  by  customers. 
Adjustors  in  many  stores  send  practical¬ 
ly  aU  returned  textile  merchandise  for 
analysis  in  order  to  have  a  report  show¬ 
ing  responsibility  for  customers’  claims. 
Bureau  reports  show  whether  the  mer-  i 
chandise  was  damaged  by  the  customer, 
cleaner  or  laundry;  whether  the  store 
was  cheated  in  buying,  and  whether  the 
goods  should  be  returned  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  etc. 

Garments  or  textile  articles  are  mailed 
to  the  Bureau  by  parcel  post.  A  report 
and  the  article  and  mailed  back  to  the 
store  on  the  same  day  received  by  the 
laboratory.  The  charge  for  each  report 
on  customers’  claims  is  $4-00.  Merchan¬ 
dise  tested  for  adjustment  departments 
is  not  damaged  in  handling  or  testing 
by  the  Bureau,  so  that  any  article  can  j 
be  returned  to  the  customer  or  manufac-  | 
turer  with  a  copy  of  the  laboratory  re-  1 
port.  j 

Of  course,  the  Bureau  tests  and  | 
analyzes  new  merchandise  for  buyers,  | 
and  prepares  specifications  for  given  | 

quality  of  an  article  for  merchandise  | 
managers.  Charges  for  analytical  com-  ! 
parisons  of  new  merchandise  are  based 
on  the  amount  of  labor  required  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  information  desired. 

Address  packages  to  the  Better  Fab¬ 
rics  Testing  Bureau,  225  West  34th 
street.  New  York  City. 
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Customer  Complaint — Shrinkage  of  Crepe  Dress; 

Customer  complains  that  dress  shrank  in  cleaning. 
Report  By  This  Bureau: 

Examination  shows  that  in  all  probability  the  dress 
has  been  water-cleaned.  All  fabrics  of  this  type  in 
which  highly  twisted  crepe  yams  are  used  will  shrink 
when  wet  and  dried  without  stretching  to  prelaundered 
measurements  in  finishing  after  cleaning. 

Up  to  5%  of  shrinkage  may  be  regained  by  properly 
pressing  while  the  fabric  is  damp.  If  comparison  of 
measurements  of  dress  as  it  is  now  and  original  meas¬ 
urements  show  shrinkage  to  be  less  than  5%,  a  compe¬ 
tent  cleaner  can  refinish  the  dress  to  its  original  size. 

If  shrinkage  is  more  than  5%,  dress  is  not  serviceable 
and  complaint  is  justified. 

Customer  Complaint — Crocking  of  Dyed  Fur: 

Customer  complains  that  color  crocks  from  fur  and 
damages  other  garments. 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

It  was  found  that  when  the  fur  was  rubbed  with  a 
clean  dry  white  cloth  a  very  noticeable  coloration  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  cloth.  The  discoloration  appeared  more 
noticeable  when  cloths  dampened  with  water,  with  al¬ 
kaline  perspiration  solution,  and  with  acid  perspiration 
solution  were  used. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  examiner  that  part  of  the 
discoloration  is  due  to  soil  on  the  fur  and  part  to  crock¬ 
ing  of  the  dyestuff  of  the  fur.  It  is  believed  that  the 
complaint  is  justified  and  that  the  color  of  the  garment 
is  not  fast  to  crocking  and  offsetting  of  the  dye  on  the 
skin  and  garments. 

Customer  Complaint — Color  Fading  in  Sunlight: 

Customer  complains  that  blouse,  which  was  purchased 
last  spring,  shows  noticeable  fading. 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

Examinnation  of  the  blouse  shows  that  the  fading  is 
evidently  due  to  exposure  to  light,  since  the  overlap  of 
the  front  of  blouse  is  faded  while  the  fabric  beneath  is 
not  faded. 

Exposure  on  the  Fade-Ometer  shows  that  after  an 
exposure  of  3  hours  there  is  noticeable  fading.  Fabrics 
which  are  dyed  with  such  fugitive  dyestuffs  as  to  fade 
in  this  period  of  time  cannot  be  considered  serviceable 
for  such  garments  as  that  examined,  which  are  of  a 
sport  type  and  will  receive  prolonged  exposure  to  light 
in  consumer  use.  The  complaint  is  therefore,  considered 
justified. 

Customer  Complaint — Why  Soft  Woolens  Do  Not 
“Wear”; 

The  customer  complains  that  the  “material  is  not 
wearing  well”. 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

The  fabric  is  a  soft  wool-fiber  material  with  suffi¬ 
cient  nap  to  cover  the  threads  and  give  a  smooth  and 
rich  surface  appearance.  Such  fabrics  will  not  with¬ 
stand  the  abrasive  wear  in  use  as  well  as  will  a  hard 
finished  thready  fabric.  The  nap  is  easily  abraded  on 


this  type  of  fabric  and  the  threads  of  the  fabric  appear 
visible  when  the  nap  has  worn  off. 

Examination  of  the  coat  shows  that  in  the  areas 
where  the  greatest  abrasive  wear  would  be  expected 
(namely  at  cuffs,  edges  of  front  opening,  button  loop, 
and  inside  of  sleeves,  and  at  seams)  the  nap  has  been 
worn  off  by  constant  rubbing,  and  the  fabric  has  a 
“bare”  appearance.  The  lining  of  the  coat  does  not 
show  hard  wear. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  “bare”  areas 
are  a  result  of  ordinary'  abrasive  wear,  and  that  such 
must  be  expected  of  fabrics  of  this  type.  It  is  not  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  material  is  in  any  way  inferior  or 
defective. 

Customer  Complaint — How  to  Test  Bathing  Suits 
for  Color  Fastness: 

The  color  fastness  of  the  suit  in*  complaint  is  stated 
as  being  defective. 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

In  testing  the  color  fastness  of  the  bathing  suit,  three 
different  baths  were  used,  using  equal  amounts  of  clean 
water  for  each  method. 

1.  Bathing  suit  w’as  immersed  in  a  clean  water 
(cold  )  l)ath,  and  subjected  to  this  treatment  for  fifteen 
minutes.  It  was  found  at  the  end  of  this  time  that  the 
green  dyesuff  ran  into  the  water  bath,  hence,  the  bath¬ 
ing  suit  could  not  be  called  fast  to  cold  water,  and 
would  be  classed  as  poor. 

2.  Bathing  suit  was  immersed  in  a  bath  containing 
clean  water  (cold )  and  salt  and  subjected  to  this  treat¬ 
ment  for  fifteen  minutes.  It  was  found  at  the  end  of  this 
time  that  the  green  dyestuff  ran  into  the  water  bath 
very  badly,  hence,  the  bathing  suit  could  not  be  called 
fast  to  salt  water,  and  would  be  classed  as  poor. 

3.  Bathing  suit  was  immersed  in  a  clean  water  (hot) 
bath.  125°  to  150’  Fahrenheit,  and  subjected  to  this 
treatment  for  15  minutes.  It  was  found  at  the  end  of 
this  time  that  the  green  dyestuff  ran  very  badly  into 
the  water  bath,  hence,  the  bathing  suit  could  not  be 
called  fast  to  hot  water,  and  would  be  classed  as  poor. 

In  conclusion,  it  could  be  stated  that  this  bathing 
suit  has  poor  color  fastness  to  cold  water,  salt  water 
and  hot  water,  and  if  sold  as  fast  color,  to  these  proper¬ 
ties,  it  would  give  cause  for  customer  complaint. 

Customer  Complaint — Dry  Cleaning  Silks: 

The  customer  complains  that  the  dress  changed  color 
after  dry  cleaning  and  also  shrunk. 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

Examination  of  the  garment  shows  that  the  fabric 
is  of  usual  quality  and  in  no  way  inferior  or  defective. 
There  are  no  indications  of  improper  cleaning  methods 
used.  The  appearance  shows  that  the  color  has  become 
dulled  or  faded  and  it  is  concluded  that  the  fabric  w'as 
not  dyed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  fast  to  dry  c’eaning. 
If  the  dress  was  sold  as  “dry  cleanable”,  the  customer 
complaint  is  justified. 

It  is  not  usual  for  fabrics  of  this  type  to  shrink 
in  dry-cleaning.  Examination  of  the  seams  gives  no 
indication  to  show  that  the  fabric  has  shrunk. 
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(ji^tomer  Complaint — Slippage  of  ^  eave  in  Fabric: 

The  flamage  consists  of  small  holes  and  a  separation 
«ji  the  ends  of  the  fabric,  causing  open  streaks. 

H'^port  By  This  Bureau: 

E.xamination  indicates  that  the  fabric  is  of  usual 
((iiality  for  its  class,  but  that  it  is  subject  to  a  slippage 
of  the  ends  to  a  slight  degree. 

By  piercing  the  fabric  with  an  ordinary  pin  or  by 
chafing  it  with  a  sharp  edged  instrument,  the  ends  will 
slip  along  the  picks,  resulting  in  holes  and  streaks  such 
as  are  apparent  in  the  dress  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  e.xaminer  that  the  damage  is  the  result  of  some  such 
abrasion. 

The  fabric  is  not  of  a  durable  construction  because 
the  meshes  of  the  weave  permit  slipping  by  ordinary 
abrasion  incident  to  consumer  wear.  If  the  dress  was 
sold  for  a  higher  price  than  the  popular  type  informal 
dresses,  the  consumer  is  justified  in  making  complaint. 
The  fabric  is  inexpensive  in  manufacturing  cost. 

Customer  Complaint — Hair  Dye  in  a  Comb  Deterio¬ 
rates  Dresser  Cover  Fabrics: 

Report  cause  of  disintegration  of  fabrics  in  scarfs 
at  damaged  areas. 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

The  holes  in  all  three  fabrics  were  produced  by 
chemical  deterioration. 

A  test  was  made  by  folding  the  comb  in  a  new  piece 
of  cotton  fabric,  wetting  the  sample  and  subjecting  it 
to  heat  for  a  period  of  hours  sufficient  to  cause  chemical 
damage  to  the  cotton  fiber  in  case  the  comb  gave  off 
acid  fumes  or  discharge  to  the  encased  fabric.  It  was 
found  that  the  fabric  subjected  to  the  comb  test  did 
lose  considerable  strength  and  reacted  to  a  chemical 
test,  proving  that  the  comb  contained  an  acid  which 
destroys  vegetable  fiber  (cotton). 

Doubtless,  the  comb  contains  a  chemical  which  will 
damage  any  vegetable  fiber  fabric.  Hair  dyes  or  strong 
preparations  of  a  chemical  compound  would  produce 
the  damage  found  in  the  fabrics  submitted  and  dupli¬ 
cated  by  tests  in  this  laboratory. 

Customer  Complaint — Battery  Acid  on  Wool  Trou¬ 
sers: 

The  damage  consists  of  an  area  at  one  knee  of  the 
trousers  where  the  fabric  is  very  badly  tendered  and 
ruptured. 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

Examination  of  the  fabric  at  the  damaged  area  shows 
the  fabric  to  be  in  a  very  strongly  acid  condition  here, 
while  similar  tests  at  undamaged  areas  fail  to  show  any 
aciditv.  The  damage  is  typical  of  that  caused  by  strong 
acid  action  upon  such  fabric. 

It  is  probable  that  your  customer  soiled  the  knee  of 
the  trousers  with  battery  acid  such  as  is  used  in  the 
radio  and  automobile  battery.  It  may  have  been  that 
the  damage  did  not  appear  evident  until  after  heat  of 
pressing  had  concentrated  the  acid  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  fibers  were  attacked. 

The  damage  is  in  no  way  due  to  inferior  or  defective 
fabric. 


Customer  Complaint — Color  Change  in  a  Blanket 

By  Too  Much  Heat  in  Drying: 

The  damage  consists  of  fading  of  the  blanket. 
Report  By  This  Bureau: 

Examination  of  the  blanket  shows  that  the  fading 
is  much  less  evident  at  one  end  than  at  the  center  and 
the  other  end. 

It  was  stated  that  the  blanket  had  been  laundered. 

Tests  made  upon  clippings  from  the  blanket  showed 
that  in  the  faded  areas  the  color  has  been  destroyed 
and  cannot  be  restored.  Tests  upon  clippings  of  appar¬ 
ently  undamaged  clippings  showed  that  the  color  is 
fast  to  acids  and  alkalies.  From  this  it  is  concluded 
that  the  damage  did  not  result  from  the  use  of  too 
strong  chemicals  in  the  washing.  The  fact  that  the 
white  threads  in  the  fabric  are  not  discolored  would 
lead  to  the  belief  that  no  bleaching  (chlorine)  solution 
was  used  in  laundering. 

It  was  found  that  when  clippings  of  the  undamaged 
fabric  were  heated  above  ordinary  ironing  temperatures, 
a  fading  of  color  resulted.  The  fading  was  comparable 
with  that  shown  in  the  damaged  areas  of  the  blanket. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  cause  of  color  change  (fad¬ 
ing)  in  the  blanket  was  a  result  of  high  temperature. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  exactly  where  the 
damage  originated.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  examiner 
based  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  entire  blanket, 
that  the  fading  of  certain  parts  may  have  resulted  in 
drying  after  laundering.  The  possibilities  are  that  the 
blanket  was  hung  on  a  pole  in  a  drying  oven  and  that 
it  came,  in  certain  areas,  too  close  to  high  temperature 
steam  pipes  or  heating  coils. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  damage  is  a  result  of  abnor¬ 
mal  conditions  arising  either  in  consumer  use  or  re¬ 
freshment,  and  not  to  any  fabric  defects. 

Customer  Complaint — Dyed  Fur  Infected  Skin: 

It  was  stated  that  the  person  who  had  worn  the  coat 
complained  on  the  score  that  her  skin  at  the  neck  had 
become  irritated  and  she  believed  that  the  infection  was 
a  result  of  poisoning  contracted  from  the  dye  contained 
in  the  fur. 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

It  is  not  uncommon  that  irritation  of  the  skin  is  due 
in  part  to  wearing  fur  coats.  Particularly  so  if  a  scarf 
is  not  worn  as  a  protection  to  the  neck.  This  type  of 
irritation  is  most  often  caused  by  chafing  of  the  skin 
and  infection  of  the  flesh  through  accumulated  soil  on 
the  fur  collar. 

This  Bureau  is  not  qualified  to  decide  whether  in¬ 
fection  of  a  person's  skin  is  due  to  irritation  and  sub¬ 
sequent  infection  from  soil  or  whether  the  infinitesimal 
amount  of  surplus  dye  in  a  fur-hair  produces  poison 
to  the  neck.  However,  we  know  that  no  one  has  ever 
proved  a  case  of  infection  through  dye  poisoning  in 
fur. 

Ordinarily  infection  of  the  skin  on  the  neck  is  due  to 
chafing  and  deposits  of  soil.  The  coat  examined  was 
badly  soiled  at  the  collar  part  which  touches  the  skin 
at  the  neck.  The  fur  is  in  no  way  irregular,  and  the 
dyeing  result  was  not  found  to  be  inferior  or  faulty. 
The  coat  is  badly  in  need  of  dry  cleaning. 
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Customer  Complaint — Soft  Woolen  Fabrics  Curl  and 

Become  Ugly: 

The  customer  complains  that  the  fabric  is  not  all 
wool,  and  “brushes  up”. 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

Microscopic  examination  shows  that  the  fabric  is 
composed  entirely  of  wool  fiber. 

Examination  indicates  that  the  fabric  is  of  usual 
quality  for  its  type. 

The  “brushing  up”  is  due  to  fibers  becoming  partially 
detached  from  the  yarns  under  abrasion  and  rolling 
up  into  small  nubs  or  balls.  There  is  no  indication  that 
the  fabric  is  of  inferior  quality  or  is  defective.  Natur¬ 
ally  such  a  loosely  woven  and  soft  fabric  as  this  will 
not  show  as  great  resistance  to  abrasive  wear  as  will 
a  closely  woven  fabric  made  from  tightly  twisted  yarns. 
It  is  the  examiner’s  opinion  that  the  damage  is  a  result 
of  abrasion  in  wear,  perhaps  through  constant  rubbing 
on  an  automobile  seat  cushion  and  back,  and  is  not  due 
to  faulty  merchandise. 

Customer  Complaint  —  Guaranteed  “Fast-Color” 

Faded; 

Report  concerning  color  fastness  to  light  and  per¬ 
spiration. 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

A  clipping  of  the  fabric  was  exposed  on  the  Fade- 
Ometer  for  five  hours.  There  was  noticeable  fading  of 
color  in  this  time. 

The  fabric  was  spotted  with  solutions  approximating 
natural  perspiration.  There  was  no  noticeable  bleeding 
on  fading,  but  there  was  a  slight  “ring”  left  after  the 
solution  had  dried  out.  It  is  possible  that  persistent 
wetting  of  the  fabric  with  perspiration  while  in  use 
will  produce  a  more  noticeable  ring  such  as  is  shown 
at  the  armholes  of  the  garment.  It  is  very  probable 
that  this  ring  will  be  removed  by  proper  prespotting 
in  cleaning. 

It  was  also  noticed  that  there  are  areas  where  light 
streaks  appear  on  the  cape  collar  of  the  dress.  These 
were  found  to  be  soil,  which  will  be  removed  in  clean- 
ing. 

It  is  concluded  from  the  examination  that  because 
of  the  poor  fastness  to  light,  the  fabric  should  not  be 
considered  serviceable  for  summer  frocks. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  colors  can  be  sold  as 
“guaranteed  fast”  without  possibility  of  complaint. 

Customer  Complaint — Will  Dyestuff  Poison  the  Body 

of  a  Person? 

The  customer  complains  that  she  was  poisoned  by 
the  dyestuff  of  the  fabric. 

Report  By  This  Burdau: 

Examination  of  the  garment  indicates  that  the  mat¬ 
erial  of  which  it  is  made  is  of  the  usual  type,  and  that 
undoubtedly  the  color  has  bled  with  perspiration  at 
the  armholes.  The  fabric  cannot  for  this  reason,  be 
considered  serviceable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

To  our  knowledge  the  dyestuffs  used  are  not  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  be  poisonous  to  the  human  system.  The 
use  of  poisonous  dyes  for  textile  materials  is  very 
uncommon  todav. 


Investigations  have  shown  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  where  poisoning  has  been  attributed  to  dyes,  the 
dyestuff  or  chemicals  have  not  been  responsible  for  the 
poisoning.  In  such  cases  infections  have  been  traced 
to  broken  skin  with  subsequent  contamination  with  for¬ 
eign  matter.  Of  course  the  loose  dyestuff  which  bled 
from  the  fabric  would  act  as  contaminating  matter  in 
furthering  infection  of  exposed  tissue,  but  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  the  dye  poisoned  the  system  of  your 
customer. 

Customer  Complaint — Man’s  Suit  Damaged  by  Dry 

Cleaner: 

Examine  suit  and  test  sample  of  fabric  for  clean- 
ability,  reporting  concerning  customer  complaint. 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

A  piece  of  the  fabric  from  which  the  suit  is  made 
was  tested  for  water  cleaning  and  dry  cleaning,  pressing 
of  the  fabric  being  a  step  in  the  testing  procedure. 

In  the  dry  cleaning  operation  the  fabric  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  standard  process  recommended  by  the 
National  Association  of  Dyers  and  Cleaners.  The 
fabric  does  not  show  changes  of  color  or  weave  in  dry 
cleaning.  There  was  no  shrinkage  after  treating  the 
fabric  with  a  mineral  solvent  and  Ijenzene  soap. 

A  specimen  of  the  fabric  was  treated  in  the  water 
cleaning  process  followed  by  the  dry  cleaning  industry. 
There  was  no  change  of  color  or  weave.  There  was  no 
shrinkage  by  subjecting  the  cloth  to  a  “wet  cleaning” 
ojieration. 

The  fabric  was  pressed  by  steam  on  a  standard 
garment  press.  There  was  no  shrinkage. 

This  Bureau  finds  that  the  fabric  tested  is  satis¬ 
factory  for  water  cleaning,  dry  cleaning  and  steam 
pressing.  It  is  properly  preshrunk  for  manufacture 
into  suits. 

Any  damage  found  in  a  suit  made  of  this  fabric 
following  cleaning  will  be  due  to  careless  processing 
in  the  cleaning  process  or  finishing  operation.  Doubt¬ 
less,  the  suit  examined,  and  which  had  been  reported  as 
shrunken  following  cleaning,  was  improperly  processed 
by  the  dry  cleaner  because  a  series  of  tests  by  this 
laboratory  did  not  reveal  any  defect  in  the  fabric  or 
its  condition  with  regard  to  shrinkage. 

Customer  Complaint — Rayon  Robe  Not  Dyed  Fast 

to  Water; 

The  damage  consists  of  discolorations  on  the 
shoulders  and  sleeves  of  the  gown  and  on  the  sleeves, 
collar  and  shoulders  of  the  coat. 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

Examination  of  the  robe  shows  that  the  color  bleeds 
badly  both  from  the  fabric  proper  of  the  rol)e  and  from 
the  lining  fabric  when  wet  with  clear  cold  water.  The 
bleeding  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  noticeable  discoloration 
of  white  material  in  contact  with  the  wet  fabric.  There 
is  also  a  noticeable  fading  of  the  rayon  yarns  upon  this 
treatment. 

It  is  the  examiner’s  opinion  that  the  damage  shown  on 
the  rol)e  might  have  been  caused,  as  your  customer 
claims,  by  a  glass  of  plain  water  spilled  upon  the  gar¬ 
ment. 

It  is  therefore,  concluded  that  the  dyeing  of  the 
varns  from  which  the  robe  was  manufactured  was  not 
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(lone  jn  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  fast  to  conditions 
liable  to  be  met  with  in  consumer  use  (perspiration 
l>articularly),  that  the  garment  is  therefore,  not  ser¬ 
viceable,  and  that  the  complaJht  is  justified. 

Customer  Complaint — Fine  Wool  in  An  Overcoat: 

The  customer  complains  that  the  coat  has  not  worn 
well.  There  is  also  some  question  as  to  whether  the 
material  is  all  wool. 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

Microscopic  and  chemical  e.xaminations  show  the 
coat  to  be  composed  entirely  of  wool. 

Examination  of  the  fabric  shows  it  to  be  of  usual 
construction  for  this  type  of  fabric.  The  construction 
is  such  that  the  surface  of  the  fabric  is  soft  and  napped. 
Hence,  the  same  resistance  to  abrasive  wear  cannot  be 
e.xpected  from  such  a  fabric  as  from  a  fabric  with  a 
thready  and  closely  sheared  face. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  examiner  that  the  coat  has 
lieen  given  considerable  wear,  that  the  effect  complained 
of  is  no  more  than  can  be  expected  from  this  type  of 
fabric,  and  that  it  is  not  due  to  inferior  or  defective 
fabric. 

Customer  Complaint — Shrinkage  of  Transparent  Vel¬ 
vet: 

The  customer  complains  that  after  cleaning,  the  dress 
is  shrunken  so  as  to  Ije  of  no  value. 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

Examination  of  the  fabric  shows  it  to  be  of  usual 
construction  and  quality.  There  is  no  indication  of 
inferior  or  defective  fabric. 

There  is  no  procedure  in  correct  dry  cleaning  which 
would  cause  such  fabric  to  shrink.  Wet  steam,  too 
prolonged  steaming,  or  water  cleaning  operations  might 
cause  shrinkage  of  such  fabric.  There  is  no  positive 
way  of  determining  whether  the  fabric  was  subjected 
to  such  treatments  or  not.  but  the  experience  of  the 
Bureau  with  similar  fabrics  leads  the  examiner  to 

The  Store's  Book  Department. 

A  Pamphlet. 

“The  Book  Department — A  Profitable  Opportunity 
for  the  Department  Store”,  is  a  recent  pamphlet  giving 
constructive  suggestions  on  the  management  and  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  book  department.  Members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  may  obtain  this  booklet 
without  charge  by  request  to  the  National  Association 
of  Book  Publishers,  347  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

This  association  also  publishes  posters,  display  cards, 
and  other  book  selling  promotional  material  which  is 
distributed  without  charge.  The  booklet  “The  Rental 
Library”  is  of  interest  to  department  stores  which  have 
circulating  libraries. 

Glove  Department. 

.1  Booklet  (60  Pages). 

Glove  buyers  and  training  directors  will  be  interested 
to  know  of  the  literature  issued  by  The  Associated 
Glove  Crafts  to  aid  salesclerks  in  selling  gloves.  “Ameri¬ 
can  Glove  Craft”  consists  of  twelve  lessons  in  question 
and  answer  form  on  leather  and  fabric  gloves,  processes, 
construction,  care  of  gloves,  selling  points.  Style  Charts 
of  W'omen’s  Gloves  and  of  Men’s  Gloves — For  display 
in  Glove  Department.  Same  charts — For  insertion  in 


l)elieve  that  the  shrinkage  is  due  to  some  such  treatment. 

In  order  to  bring  the  pile  back  to  its  original  upright 
condition  steaming  is  essential,  and  unless  very  care¬ 
fully  controlled  is  very  apt  to  produce  shrinkage. 

It  is  concluded  therefore,  that  any  shrinkage  which  . 
has  api^eared  in  the  dress  is  a  result  of  conditions 
arising  in  consumer  wear  or  refreshment  and  not  to 
inferior  or  defective  fabric. 

Customer  Complaint — Merchandise  on  Exhibit: 

Examine  umbrella  and  report  concerning  cause  of 
damage. 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

The  damage  consists  of  streaks  in  the  fabric  running 
parallel  to  the  ribs  and  midway  between  every  two  ribs. 

It  was  attempted  to  remove  the  streaks  with  various 
solvents,  with  no  success.  It  is  therefore,  concluded 
that  the  streaks  are  not  soil  of  any  kind. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  streaks  it  is  evident  that 
they  originated  while  the  umbrella  was  folded  and 
not  while  the  umbrella  was  oi)en. 

The  fastening  strap  of  the  umbrella  was  exposed  on 
the  Fade-Ometer  and  the  color  fading  noted.  After 
a  prolonged  e.xjKDSure  (17  hours)  there  was  noticeable 
fading  evideift.  The  faded  apjiearance  is  similar  but 
more  pronounced  than  the  streaked  apjjearance. 

It  is  the  examiner’s  opinion  that  the  streaked  appear¬ 
ance  is  due  to  prolonged  exposure  to  light — probably 
direct  sunlight — while  closed  and  probably  fastened  by 
the  fastening  strap. 

It  might  be  well  to  check  up  on  this  particular  um¬ 
brella  and  learn  whether  it  was  used  in  a  window  dis¬ 
play  or  under  strong  light  in  a  counter  display. 

The  fabric  appears  of  usual  quality  in  all  respects 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  color  fast¬ 
ness  is  sufficiently  gocxl  to  withstand  ordinary  use,  but 
that  under  extraordinary  conditions  of  exposure,  fading 
must  be  expected  and  if  the  exposure  is  made  upon 
the  closed  umbrella  the  streaked  appearance  (due  to 
uneven  fading)  will  become  evident. 

salesbooks.  Glove  Selling  Points  (Leaflet).  Glove  Tips 
(Leaflet  for  distribution  to  customers).  This  literature 
may  be  obtained  without  charge  by  members  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  by  writing — 
Division  of  Education,  The  Associated  Glove  Crafts, 
40  Worth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Opportunities 

FABRIC  STYLIST 

Fabric  Stylist — Graduate  of  Costume  Art  Course  of  Train¬ 
ing  in  Cutting  and  Pin  Fitting  Service.  Dressmaking  Schciol 
and  Consulting  Dressmaker  Service.  Experienced  modiste. 
Immediate  placement  desired.  References  upon  request.  J-28-29. 

FOR  SALE 

One  750  gallon  centrifugal  pump,  220  volt.  100  horse 
power,  D.  C.  motor  with  automatic  starter  and  pres¬ 
sure  governor  complete.  One  100  horse  power  D.  C. 
motor  equipped  with  automatic  starter.  One  300  gallon 
centrifugal  pump  equipped  with  Moore  steam  turbine 
and  pressure  regulator.  Also,  some  twenty  110  volt 
D.  C.  motors  ranging  in  horse  power  from  three  to 
twenty.  T-29-29. 

FOR  SALE 

12,000  Box  Bags  in  five  sizes.  Supply  Department,  Wood- 
wanl  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C.  J-'30  29. 
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Are  You  Satisfied  With  Your  Salespeople? 

If  the  answer  is  ”No”  and  you  have  no  training  director,  try  the 

Short  Course  in  Retail  Selling 


WOULD  you  like  to  have  your  salespeople  give 
better  service  to  your  customers?  Do  you  wish 
your  salespeople  to  be  better  informed  regarding 
the  talking  points  of  their  merchandise?  Would  you 
like  to  give  each  and  every  salesperson  a  mental  “pick- 
me-up  ?’’ 

The  four  weeks’  selling  course,  directed  by  Miss 
Celia  R.  Case,  will  give  your  salesforce  renewed  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  will  at  the  same  time,  equip  them  to  meet 
your  customers  with  higher  standards  of  service  and 
more  adequate  merchandise  information. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  offers 
this  service  for  the  benefit  of  small  and  medium  size 
stores.  In  this  way  a  store,  no  matter  what  its  size  or 
location,  can  arrange  for  its  employees  a  short  course 
in  retail  selling  comparable  to  any  similat  course  given 
in  the  largest  and  most  progressive  establishments. 

Miss  Case’s  efforts  are  two-fold;  first,  teaching; 
second,  study  of  store  conditions  for  the  purpose  of  im¬ 
proving  service. 

Teaching  the  salesforce  is  divided  into  four  equal 
groups ;  A.  B.  C.  &  D.  two  of  which  meet  each  morning. 

A  Typical  Schedule. 

Mon.  Tues.  Wed.  Thur.  Fri.  Sat. 

8:55  to  9:55  C  A  C  A  C  A 

10:00  to  11:00  B  D  B  D  B  D 

By  using  the  foregoing  schedule  each  group  has  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  three  times  a  week,  making  a 
total  of  twelve  sessions  during  the  course,  the  informal 
“open  forum’’  method  of  instruction  is  used.  There  is 
no  preaching  and  no  stilted  lecturing.  If  the  classes  are 
not  too  large  the  salespeople  gather  informally  wdth  Miss 
Case,  around  a  large  table. 

Because  of  this  informality,  there  is  no  stereotype 
class  room  atmosphere  and  the  antagonisim  of  the  older, 
“know  it  all’’  employee  who  resents  going  to  school 
again  is  avoided.  Miss  Case  has  delightful  tact 
and  wit  which  arouse  interest.  She  explains  that  just 
as  clothing  fashions  change  so  do  fashions  in  salesman¬ 
ship  and  service.  Salespeople  are  encouraged  to  discuss 
difficulties  which  they  have  encountered,  thus  stimulat¬ 
ing  observation  and  self-criticism.  They  are  assigned 
small  projects  to  carry  out.  In  other  words,  they  test 
on  the  floor  decisions  reached  in  class.  Instead  of  saying 
the  unnecessary  and  incorrect,  “Can  I  help  you?’’  or 
“Do  you  want  somethin’  ?’’  members  of  one  group  were 
told  to  note  the  customers  responses  to  a  simple  greeting 
such  as  “Good  Morning’’  or  “Good  Afternoon.’’  Often 
a  class  has  a  hunt  for  appropriate  descriptive  adjectives. 
To  do  this  each  member  lists  adjectives  which  he  uses 
when  talking  to  customers.  The  lists  are  then  supple¬ 
mented  from  information  found  in  trade  journals,  fash¬ 
ion  magazines  and  dictionaries. 

As  soon  as  the  salespeople  have  lost  their  diffidence 
demonstration  sales  are  held.  By  analyzing  and  dis¬ 


cussing  a  sale  acted  before  them  the  people  gradually 
learn  to  apply  the  best  principles  of  salesmanship  to 
their  own  work. 

Special  help  is  given  in  aiding  them  to  “talk  up’’  mer¬ 
chandise.  Whenever  ix)ssible  they  get  the  information 
for  answering  customers’  questions  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer  who  sold  the  goods  to  the  department.  In  one 
store  so  much  illustrative  material  was  collected  in  this 
way  that  an  exhibition  was  held. 

By  the  time  the  series  of  twelve  meetings  is  over, 
every  salesperson  has  reviewed  each  phase  of  his  duties. 
He  has  analyzed  the  various  steps  of  a  sale  and  he  has 
acquired  a  new  enthusiasm  toward  his  work.  This  awak¬ 
ening  of  interest  spreads  throughout  the  entire  organiza¬ 
tion  to  the  benefit  of  the  employee,  merchant  and  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Study  of  Store  Conditions  to  Improve  Service. 

By  eleven  o’clock  salespeople  who  have  been  attend¬ 
ing  the  morning  conferences  are  back  in  their  depart¬ 
ments.  This  leaves  Miss  Case  free  to  spend  the  rest  of 
the  day  on  the  floor.  She  advises  salespeople  regarding 
their  problems,  often  helping  them  with  difficult  sales. 
Heads  of  stock,  floormen  and  buyers  consult  her  regard¬ 
ing  their  work.  They  ask  her  about  everything  from 
display  and  the  best  methods  of  keeping  stock  to  dis¬ 
cipline  and  fashion.  Because  of  her  wide  and  intimate 
experience  with  stores  of  all  types,  Miss  Case  is  usually 
able  to  give  practical  suggestions  that  can  immediately 
be  put  into  effect. 

The  following  outline  indicates  some  of  the  types  of 
service  which  Miss  Case  has  been  able  to  give  stores  in 
addition  to  the  instruction  of  salespeople. 

Types  of  Service. 

This  outline  does  not  include  all  the  service  activities 
but  merely  a  few  selected  at  random  from  Miss  Case’s 
reports. 

Service  Shopping 

This  is  done  the  first  day  before  Miss  Case 
is  known  to  the  employees.  Her  report  is  used 
as  a  basis  for  class  room  discussion  and  service 
employment. 

General  store  observation  and  folloiv-up  of 
personnel,  stock  care,  housekeeping  and  lay¬ 
out. 

Check-up  of  Time  Cards. 

Want  Slip  Reports. 

Visits  to  other  stores. 

Talks  to  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Kizeanis, 
etc. 

Practice  zerapping  for  wrappers. 

In  one  store  fourteen  types  of  merchandise 
were  chosen.  The  proper  methods  of  wrapping 
(Continued  on  page  572) 
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The  Future  of  the  Independent  Store 

By  Frederick  W.  Alured,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Glatldings,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

from  .‘hi  .iddrcss  Delh'cred  At  the  Conference  oti  Retail  Distribution 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  September  3-5,  1929 


Advantageous  Location — For  instance,  the  factor  of 
advantageous  location !  What  is  there  in  the  nature 
of  independent  or  chain  stores  which  gives  either  type 
as  such  any  advantage  over  the  other?  Often  times 
the  independent  store  may  have  a  most  advantageous 
location  merely  through  having  been  first  in  the  field. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  chain  is  apt  to  pick  its  location 
more  scientifically  for  its  own  particular  needs  and 
offset  any  necessary  disadvantage  liecause  all  of  the 
l)est  locations  have  been  already  taken  up,  by  so  in¬ 
creasing  its  volume  and  turnover  as  to  lower  its  rental 
percentage  on  sales  to  a  small  figure. 

Environment  and  Atmosphere — Again,  the  factors 
of  environment  and  atmosphere  fitting  the  type  of 
store!  This  is  simply  a  question  of  capital,  brains  and 
taste,  none  of  which  are  inherently  characteristic  of 
chain  or  independent  stores.  All  the  experimentation 
in  layout  and  systematic  display  characteristic  of  some 
successful  chains  is  possible  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree, 
by  any  independent  store. 

Effective  L^se  of  Publicity — Another  factor,  the 
effective  use  of  publicity  in  (1)  display  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  traffic  and  (2)  advertising  to  create  traffic! 

Aggressiveness,  ])rogressiveness  and  originality  in 
publicity  occur  or  fail  to  occur  in  stores,  regardless 
of  whether  stores  are  independent  or  chain. 

Mass  Buying — Another  important  factor,  merchan¬ 
dising!  In  ljuying  at  least,  there  is  no  doubt  that  chain 
stores  have  gone  ahead  of  most  independent  stores  in 
their  methods.  Mass  buying  does  sometimes  mean 
lower  cost  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  independent 
stores  are  increasingly  making  the  savings  of  mass 
buying  through  group  cooperation.  When  we  consider, 
however,  the  rapidly  improving -taste  and  discrimina¬ 
tion  of  American  women  and  the  growing  percentage 
of  stores’  total  lines  which  are  style  and  semi-style 
in  their  nature,  superiority  in  selection  and  buying 
have  little  relation,  on  the  whole,  to  type  or  size  of 
store. 

Merchandise  Control — From  the  angle  of  effective 
merchandise  control,  chain  stores  have  simply  awaken¬ 
ed  earlier  than  most  independent  stores  to  the  sales 
and  profit  possibilities  of  best  selling  price  lining,  fash¬ 
ion  forecasting,  model  stock  planning,  complete  stocks 
within  these  definite  limitations,  unit  and  classification 
stock  control  and  above  all  turnover. 

Here  the  chain  store  has  made  a  real  contribution  to 
the  science  of  merchandising  which  progressive  inde¬ 
pendent  stores  are  slowly  but  surely  adopting. 

In  accounting  control,  I  believe  the  independent 
stores  through  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Controllers’  Congress  have  done  quite  as 
much  as  chain  stores  to  work  out  and  adopt  effective 
systems. 

Advantage  of  Home  Management — In  that  most 
important  factor  of  management,  the  high  overhead 
of  the  central  officers  of  chains  too  often  leaves  avail¬ 


able  a  payroll  which  cannot  command  the  same  high 
ability  or  ambition  in  managers — and  sometimes  per¬ 
sonnel  in  general — that  the  home-owned  independent 
store  commands,  while  the  local  owners  and  managers 
of  an  independent  store  draw  out  in  salaries,  profits, 
dividends  and  bonuses  more  money  to  spend  locally 
than  the  chain  store  owner. 

There  is  still  another  advantage  in  home  manage¬ 
ment  that  the  chains  are  just  now  realizing  that  chain 
stores  lose  good  will  in  a  community  or  perhaps  it 
might  l)e  lietter  to  say  fail  to  gain  a  certain  amount  of 
good  will,  because  their  outside  managers  cannot  or 
will  not  give  the  same  time,  energy  and  money  to  local 
charitable  and  civic  interests  which  is  given  by  the  in¬ 
dependent  store  heads  and  lieutenants.  In  such 
giving,  the  independent  store  heads  and  lieutenants  are 
gaining  the  prestige,  executive  experience  and  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  nature  of  their  communities,  which  is  a 
great  factor  in  bulding  up  and  strengthening  the  good 
will  of  a  strictly  local  business  like  a  department  and 
specialty  store. 

Supply  of  Capital — As  for  the  factor  of  capital,  this 
is  a  bumper  period  for  chain  store  stock  floatations,  so 
that  chains  may  be  said  on  the  whole  (temporarily  at 
least)  to  have  a  far  larger  and  more  available  supply 
of  capital  than  independent  .stores.  Of  course,  it’s  true 
that  chains  have  been  showing  an  aggressiveness  and 
progressiveness  characteristic  of  too  few  independent 
stores  up  to  date,  yet  is  it  exceptional  for  any  success¬ 
ful  independent  store  to  make  and  get  all  the  capital 
it  needs? 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  therefore,  there  seems  to  be 
no  fundamental  advantage  enjoyed  by  either  indepen¬ 
dent  or  chain  stores  in  these  previously  mentioned 
obvious  factors  which  determine  their  success,  unless 
it  is  in  some  cases  with  the  independent  store  because 
of  its  personal  and  intimate  contact  which  it  can  main¬ 
tain  with  its  customers. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  any  one  of  the  following 
factors. 

Need  of  Leadership — First — there  is  a  very  great 
need  in  retailing  for  an  entirely  new  type  of  vitalizing, 
inspiring,  cooperative  leadership,  retaining  no  vestige 
of  the  old  fashioned  store  boss.  Not  to  dwell  too 
lengthily  on  this  point,  may  I  recall  to  your  mind  just 
one  and  only  one  compelling  reason  for  this  need  of 
change. 

Divided  Leadership — At  the  head  of  any  well  man¬ 
aged  store  today  there  is  a  divided  leadership — a  leader¬ 
ship  of  divided  authority  and  responsibility  which  must 
also  be  united  in  action.  It  is  a  combination  leadership 
of  several  heads  as  opposed  to  the  old  fashioned,  auto¬ 
cratic  single-headed  boss.  Please  don’t  misunderstand 
me  and  think  that  I  do  not  realize  that  there  always 
.must  be  a  single  personal  head  in  this  divided  leader¬ 
ship.  But  you  all  know  that  in  most  successful  stores, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  officers  or  members  of  the 
firm  or  whether  they  or  lieutenants  fill  these  positions, 
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there  are  four  distinct  jobs  heading  four  distinct  phases 
of  store  management — the  controllership,  merchandise, 
publicity  and  operating  management.  It  is  because  of 
this  divided  leadership  that  stores  hold  so  many  con¬ 
ferences.  It  is  because  of  the  lack  of  training  in  the 
new  type  of  leadership  that  so  many  conferences  and 
management  meetings  are  ineffective  and  time  wasters. 

The  new  type  of  leader  will  be  able  in  store  con¬ 
ferences  to  get  the  best  ideas  of  each  and  everyone 
present  and  without  waste  of  time  weld  these  individual 
ideas  into  effective  collective  action  for  promotion  of 
sales  and  profits. 

Value  of  New  Co-Operative  Leadership — What 
holds  true  regarding  the  new  training,  the  cooperative 
attitude  and  the  new  divided  authority  and  responsi¬ 
bility  of  leadership  at  the  top,  holds  true  of  the  great 
body  of  minor  leaders  in  a  store. 

It  is  too  much  an  axiom  and  too  little  an  action  of 
present  day  store  heads  to  acknowledge  that  everyone 
worth  employing  in  a  store  has  some  worth  while  ideas, 
judgement,  initiative  and  other  qualities  of  leadership 
which  stores  need  to  use,  but  which  they  too  often 
throw'  axi'ay. 

The  Store  of  the  Future — It  needs  very  little  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  more  successfully  better  managed  stores 
of  today  to  realize  that  one  is  not  a  visionary  when  one 
says  that  the  successful  store  of  the  immediate  future 
at  least  will  be  more  and  more  an  educational  institu¬ 
tion,  leading  and  educating  both  its  employees  and  its 
public  in  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  work  and  play  by 
giving  ones  best  to  work  and  play,  in  helping  both  to 
live  more  largely,  to  get  more  out  of  leisure,  to  see 
and  surround  themselves  with  all  the  beauty  and  best 
of  life. 

As  authority  and  responsibility  are  being  more  and 
more  divided  in  stores  so  must  ability  and  training 
in  leadership  be  more  and  more  cultivated  in  the  most 
minor  executive  of  a  store.  Do  you  honestly  believe 
that  you  get  the  best  ideas,  the  best  judgement,  initia¬ 
tive,  cooperation  and  other  executive  qualities  out  of 
any  of  your  buyers,  floor  managers  or  non-selling 
dei)artment  managers?  If  so,  why  your  difficulty  in 
holding  down  the  high  cost  of  doing  business  ?  Perhaps 
because  of  its  lesser  specialization  and  looser,  more 
flexible  organization  and  the  opportunities  for  more 
varied  experience,  that  the  independent  store  of  mod¬ 
erate  size  offers  the  best  field  for  practical  training  in 
both  major  and  minor  executive  leadership  in  modern 
retailing. 

This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  chain  stores  and  large 
independent  stores  may  sometimes  have  an  advantage 
through  larger  investment  and  superior  personnel  in 
their  training  departments.  No  factor  in  lx)th  indepen¬ 
dent  or  chain  st6re  rrianagement  is  so  supreme  in 
importance  as  both  major  and  minor  executive  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  new  cooperative  type. 

Educational — ^The  second  all  too  little  realized 
factor  is  the  sales  and  profits  possibilities  of  a  superior 
personnel.  In  spite  of  the  pioneer  work  of  Mrs.  Prince 
for  whicli  the  stores  of  this  country  cannot  ever  be  too 
grat^pl,  retailing  at  the  customer  contact  point  in  most 
storg^'  today  still  shrieks  to  heaven  of  inefficiency. 
This 'in  spite 'of  the  fact  that  so  many  stores  have 
Prince  School  educational  directors.  This  is  not  a  slam 
at  the  Prince  School  6r‘ ain-  other  similar  school.  Quite 
the  contrary!  But  a  defthite  criticism  of  the  slowness  of 


retailers  to  realize  the,  supreme  importance  of  better 
.selected,  better  trained,  better  paid,  more  inspired  per¬ 
sonnel  particularly  at  the  customer  contact  point  of 
selling. 

Supreme  Importance  of  Intelligent  Personnel — 
Everyone  of  us  knows  that  the  least  expensive  sales- 
l)eople  we  have  are  nearly  always  the  test  paid  and 
l)est  treated.  You  also  know  that  this  is  not  simply 
tecause  you  pay  them  most  but  because  they  are  picked 
l)eople,  trained  Topsy  style  for  the  most  part,  it  is 
true,  but  nevertheless  more  than  commonly  intelligent 
and  interested  in  their  customers,  which  most  sales¬ 
people  in  most  stores  today  certainly  are  not.  Too 
many  stores  most  of  the  time  even  today  leak  like  a 
sieve  at  nearly  every  customer  contact  point — but  es¬ 
pecially  the  selling.  Ask  any  customer  and  that  means 
everybody !  I  challenge  any  merchant  here — I  care 
not  how  far  ahead  of  the  crowd  his  store  is  in  its 

l)ersonnel  work - to  make  any  impartial,  adequate  test 

of  any  average  group  of  his  salespeople  which  will 
not  show  a  chief  reason  for  lost  sales,  markdowns, 
shortages,  high  expense  ratio  and  red  profit  figures. 

“The  Man  Behind  the  Cun,  More  Important  Than 
the  Gun” — I  once  heard  it  said  of  one  of  the  largest 
stores  in  America  that  it  goes  to  great  lengths  in  pick¬ 
ing  and  training  its  personnel  and  that  it  could  take 
even  a  moron  and  fit  him  or  her  somewheres  into  its 
organization  where  he  or  she  would  be  an  effective 
unit  in  the  machine.  Most  salespeople  are  not  morons 
and  the  fault  that  so  many  of  them  act  like  morons  lies 
with  their  store  heads — not  the  salespeople.  Sargeant 
York  taught  the  world — is  teaching  it  now  in  his  re¬ 
markable  educational  work — that  the  man  behind  the 
gun  is  more  important  than  the  gun.  History  and  re- 
as  of  men  and  most  store  employees  today  are  women, 
tailing  both  prove  that  this  same  is  as  true  of  women 

Creating  Loyalty  and  Co-Operation — I  might  also 
stress  as  factors  for  store  success  or  failure  worthy  of 
more  serious  thought  and  study  by  the  heads  of  inde- 
])endent,  as  well  as  chain,  stores  three  outstanding 
human  qualities  of  our  generation.  The.se  are  (1)  the 
accelerated  pace  of  life,  (2)  the  youthful  point  of  view 
of  consumers  (3)  the  widening  love  of  the  beautiful  in 
all  things.  These  have  been  described  so  ably  and  so 
stimulating  by  Ernest  Elmo  Calkins  and  others  that  I 
will  not  dwell  on  them,  even  though  they  te  of  great 
importance.  Rut  I  do  want  to  stress  just  one  other 
factor  which  in  greater  measure  would  surely  te  help¬ 
ful  to  chain  and  is  absolutely  essential  to  independent 
stores.  This  is  the  inside  store  loyalty  and  team  work 
from  top  to  bottom  of  a  store's  personnel  or  fellow 
workers !  Likewise  the  outside  cooperation  which  moves 
non-com]x*ting  indei>endent  stores  to  share  their  figures 
and  facts,  their  successes  and  failures,  their  strength 
and  their  weaknesses  with  other  stores  in  groups  or 
associations — retail  associations  for  cooperation  in  non¬ 
competing  activities  within  a  city  and  group  of  non¬ 
competing  stores  in  scattered  cities  for  cooperation 
in  every  possible  way  in  which  the  chain  stores  other¬ 
wise  enjoy  an  advantage. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  fundamentally  the  real  con¬ 
flict  is  not  between  chain  and  independent  stores  but 
between  efficiency  and  inefficiency  in  retailing.  It  just 
so  happens  that  chain  stores  have  gotten  the-  jump  on 
most  indepetident  stores  in  some  ways,,..  '■  _  ;  .d 
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The  Buyer’s  Responsibility  in  Sales  Promotion 
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A  STORE  stands  or  falls  according  to  its  ability 
to  sell.  The  buying  opportunities  of  any  one 
department  store  do  not  vary  greatly  from  those 
of  any  other.  Most  of  the  wholesale  resources  are 
ojien  to  all,  and  except  for  a  small  percentage  of  pat¬ 
terns  tied  up  exclusively  with  stores  here  and  there, 
the  designs  and  colors  in  the  market  are  available  to 
all.  As  a  consequence,  now  that  style  knowledge  has 
been  so  widely  disseminated  among  buyers,  and  since 
stylists’  judgments  so  frequently  coincide,  merchandise 
assortments  in  comparable  stores  have  again  assumed 
great  similarity — a  condition  which  did  not  exist  to  any 
such  degree  during  the  earlier  days  of  the  readjust¬ 
ment  era  through  which  department  stores  are  passing. 
Every  intelligent,  energetic,  buyer  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  keej)  himself  fairly  well  informed  concerning  de¬ 
velopments  in  his  industry  and  in  his  competitor’s  de- 
])artnients  finds  it  fairly  easy,  with  his  stylist’s  aid 
to  discern  the  appearance  of  new  style  trends ;  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  few  “good  numbers”  which  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  account  for  the  bulk  of  the  volume ;  and  to 
recognize  the  disintegration  of  a  waning  style. 

If  he  fails  to  keep  his  department  supplied  with  the 
essential  items,  it  is  due  either  to  inadequate  machinery 
for  controlling  his  stocks,  or  to  neglect,  inertia  or  poor 
judgment  on  his  part.  Stock  control  and  reorder  sys¬ 
tems  have  now  become  such  integral  and  indispensable 
elements  of  modern  merchandising,  that  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  dwell  upon  them  here,  nor  is  it  the  function 
of  this  article  to  do  so.  They  are  mentioned  here,  how¬ 
ever,  liecause  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  modern  promo¬ 
tion  program  intelligently  conceived  and  executed  with¬ 
out  these  prior  essentials  in  full  acceptance  and  con¬ 
scientiously  employed. 

Sales  Promotion  Based  on  Planned  Stocks 

In  any  modem  merchandising  program,  the  spirit 
of  promotion  must  permeate  the  entire  plan  and  pro¬ 
cess  of  buying.  The  old  slogan  “merchandise  well 
bought  is  half  sold”  has  been  replaced  by  a  better  one,- 
“merchandise  must  lie  half  sold  before  it  can  be  well 
l)ought.” 

The  first,  and  probably  most  important  phase  of 
sales  promotion  is  the  planning  of  a  department’s 
assortment  before  the  opening  of  the  season,  and  the 
methodical  and  systematic  stocking  of  types  and  grades 
of  merchandise  dictated  by  the  recorded  experience  of 
previous  years.  Popular  taste  in  fashions  and  colors 
changes  from  season  to  season.  But  buyers  who  have 
accumulated  a  record  of  several  past  years’  selling, 
experience,  organized  along  price  lines,  cannot  fail  to 


l)e  impressed  with  the  remarkable  similarity  of  each 
succeeding  year’s  sales  results,  (barring  extraordinary 
developments  in  an  industry  or  revolutionary  upheavals 
within  the  store.)  A  department  that  has  been  well 
run  for  several  consecutive  years  has  probably  enjoyed 
a  moderate  increase  each  successive  year,  but  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  sales  by  price  lines  will  show  a  striking  homo¬ 
geneity  year  after  year.  This  should  be  a  source  of 
i'reat  satisfaction  to  those  interested  in  building  for 
stability  rather  than  for  spectacular  increase. 

In  this  discussion  of  promotion  I  would  therefore 
rank  first  of  all  among  the  various  methods  of  promo¬ 
ting  sales,  maintaining  satisfactory  assortments  in  pro¬ 
fitable  price  lines.  This  may  sound  elementary,  but  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for,  unlike  most  types 
of  promotion,  this  builds  both  for  the  present  and  the 
future.  It  might  be  said  of  almost  any  department 
that  there  is  more  to  be  gained  by  preventing  loss  of 
sales  within  the  department  than  by  straining  for  new 
customers  outside  it.  There  is  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  this  basic  principle  of  successful  merchandising 
will  l)e  more  widely  adopted  by  stores  to  the  mutud 
advantage  of  all.  The  protection  of  the  potential  profit 
which  exists  in  our  present  sales  volume  in  the  end 
will  ordinarily  yield  a  better  return  than  the  striving 
for  additional  sales  volume  all  too  often  on  an  unpro¬ 
fitable  basis.  The  average  buyer  whose  sales  are  los¬ 
ing  ground  appeals  frantically  for  more  and  more  ad¬ 
vertising.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a  department 
should  be  getting  less  and  less;  for  just  as  it  is  most 
profitable  for  a  department  to  advertise  its  “best  sellers” 
so  is  it  most  profitable  for  a  store  to  advertise  its 
healthy,  growing  departments. 

The  best  promotion  plan  for  a  department  that  is 
continuously  going  behind,  is  to  curtail  its  advertising 
temporarily,  and  to  concentrate  its  attention  and  ener¬ 
gies  upon  discovering  its  ailments,  and  correcting  them. 
Emergency  sales  in  such  cases  not  only  conceal  the  true 
condition  of  the  department,  but  distract  the  buyer’s 
mind  and  time  from  the  vital  problem  of  reconstruction, 
e.xpend  his  purchase  allotment  upon  narcotics  instead 
of  medicines,  and  leave  the  department  weakened  in 
morale  and  poisoned  by  hangovers. 

If  a  cylinder  is  missing  or  a  spark  plug  out  of  order 
in  the  car  you  are  driving,  “giving  it  the  gas”  only 
makes  the  motor  “junjp”  all  the  more  and  burn  up  fuel 
needlessly.  Remove  the  carbon,  or  replace  the  spark 
plug,  and  a  small  even  flow  of  gas  gives  you  a  steady 
smooth  operation  at  much  less  fuel  cost.  Then  step 
on  it  and  watch  her  go. 

The  buyer  who  has  set  up  a  definite  merchandising 
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plan  based  upon  a  careful  analysis  of  price  lines  and 
assortments  recjuired  will  be  in  a  position  to  spend  his 
advertising  appropriation  on  the  item  which  will  get 
the  best  results.  Conversely  a  buyer  who  does  not 
operate  on  such  a  plan  soon  finds  his  stock  out  of 
balance — loaded  with  too  many  lines  and  duplicated 
items  with  the  result  that  he  is  very  often  advertising 
what  he  has  in  stock,  and  wants  to  sell,  rather  than  what 
would  be  most  readily  purchased  by  the  store’s  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Plans  and  Expediency 

The  most  successful  stores  today  owe  their  growth 
to  a  mixture,  in  judicious  proportions,  of  plan  and 
expediency  in  their  promotion  programs.  Expediency 
requires  a  suppleness  of  mind  to  deal  with  the  con¬ 
stantly  changing  tastes  of  the  public,  and  the  ever- 
shifting  complexion  of  wholesale  markets.  It  is  this 
talent  for  expediency  that  store  heads  seek  when  they 
say  they  want  a  buyer  who  is  a  “merchant”.  It  is 
impossible  to  carry  an  intelligent  advertising  campaign 
through  a  season  without  a  considerable  amount  of 
planning  in  advance,  with  a  definite  understanding,  of 
course,  that  expediency  may  require  many  changes 
as  the  season  progresses. 

One  of  the  most  alert  advertising  men  in  the  country 
once  said  that  if  a  department  store  prepared  its  daily 
page  of  advertising,  set  it  in  type,  distributed  proofs 
to  the  various  departments,  but  never  published  it, 
the  effort  would  still  be  w'orth  while.  What  he  meant 
by  that,  I  am  sure,  is  that  an  advertisement  does  for 
selling  what  a  written  buying  plan  does  for  buying. 

Importance  of  Promotion  Plans 
Preparing  an  advertisement  does  several  things: 

First,  it  makes  the  buyer  plan  a  merchan¬ 
dise  presentation,  whether  it  features  style 
or  special  value. 

Second,  it  makes  him  consider  carefully 
all  the  elements  of  style,  quality,  price  and 
timeliness,  without  any  one  of  which  his 
presentation  cannot  be  successful. 

Third,  it  makes  him  crystallize  his  plans 
so  that  they  can  l)e  set  down  on  paper  in 
language  readers  will  understand. 

Fourth,  it  makes  him  fix  a  selling  program 
definitely  in  time  and  space,  arrange  deliver¬ 
ies  to  converge  upon  a  given  day  and  to  set 
aside  a  strategic  place  in  the  department  for 
featuring  the  merchandise. 

Fifth,  it  gives  him  something  new  and 
specific  to  talk  to  his  salespeople  about,  and 
to  convey  his  enthusiasm  to  them. 

In  bulk  departments  where  purchases  are  frequently 
planned  two  and  three  months  ahead,  it  is  good  judg¬ 
ment  to  prepare  an  advertising  program  equally  far 
ahead  and  to  plan  it  in  all  its  details,  as  to  dates, 
space  required,  types  of  advertisements,  types  of  illus¬ 
trations,  newspapers,  and  even  prices  for  special  value 
promotions.  It  might  occasionally  be  feasible  to  write 
the  advertisement  even  before  buying  the  goods,  have  it 
set  in  type  with  a  space  open  for  the  cut,  show  it  to  the 
manufacturer  or  wholesaler  and  ask  him  to  supply  the 
missing  link.  What  manufacturer  could  resist  an 
effectively  displayed  advertisement  needing  only  his 
merchandise  to  be  complete? 

In  women’s  fashion  and  in  small  wares  depart¬ 


ments  where  changes  and  ^caprices  are  rapid,  and  buying 
is  (or  should  be)  from  hand  to  mouth,  it  is  hard 
to  forecast  any  but  the  most  general  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  more  than  two  weeks  ahead.  The  advertising 
appropriation,  however,  should  be  determined  l)efore 
the  beginning  of  the  season  and  divided  into  monthly 
allotments,  with  due  regard  to  the  relative  volume  of 
business  to  be  done  each  month,  the  importance  of 
early  season  promotions  and  the  probable  need  for 
end-of-the-season  sales.  The  newspapers  to  be  used 
and  the  approximate  sizes  and  shapes  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  can  l)e  predetermined  very  accurately.  But  the 
theme  song  of  each  advertisement  must  be  left  to  ex¬ 
pediency.  For  while  certain  underlying  fashion  trends 
discerned  at  the  opening  of  the  season  may  emerge 
still  recognizable  at  the  end,  the  modifications  and 
evolutions  and  variants  that  engage  in  a  bitter  struggle 
for  survival  until  the  clearance  gong  sounds,  make 
precise  forecasting  as  hazardous  as  horse-racing. 

Expediency  involves  doing  or  saying  the  advisable 
thing  at  a  given  moment,  all  circumstances  considered. 
It  may  sometimes  be  necessary  for  a  carefully  planned 
advertising  promotion  to  be  junked,  either  because 
developments  subsequent  to  its  inception  have  proved 
it  to  be  inadvisable,  because  conditions  of  business  may 
make  it  unnecessary;  or  because  competitors’  tactics 
may  have  taken  the  wind  out  of  its  sails.  Despite  the 
oft-reiterated  assertion  that  people  don’t  seem  to  re¬ 
spond  to  advertisements  as  they  used  to,  I  am  convinced 
that  more  people  read  advertisements — and  more  dis¬ 
criminatingly,  than  ever — and  if  they  don’t  respond  as 
often  as  formerly,  it  is  because  their  greater  erudition 
makes  them  more  skeptical. 

Perhaps  I  seem  to  overstress  the  importance  of  ex¬ 
pediency,  which  until  recently  was  the  “nothing-else- 
imt  of  department  store  operations.  But  so  rapid  has 
been  the  recent  development  of  scientific  thought  in 
retail  merchandising,  and  so  successfully  has  it  Iwen 
applied  hy  the  conspicuous  leaders  in  the  department 
store  field,  that  we  are  now  perhaps  a  little  in  danger 
of  overlooking  the  demands  of  expediency,  otherwise 
known  as  “individual  initiative”,  “independent  judg¬ 
ment”  and  “common  sense”.  Department  store  chains 
which  undertake  to  shape  their  member  stores  to  a  uni¬ 
form  mould  are  in  danger  of  underestimating  the  im¬ 
portance  of  expediency.  They  may  successfully  stand¬ 
ardize  certain  policies  and  principles,  but  expediency 
must  dictate  most  of  the  daily  actions  of  their  units. 
They  may  economize  greatly  in  group  buying,  but 
there  can  be  no  group  selling;  and  it  is  their  ability 
to  sell  that  wdll  determine  their  success  or  failure. 
Several  of  our  most  shrewdly  managed  department 
store  chains  find  it  expedient  to  permit  certain  of  their 
units  to  sell  for  cash  only,  while  they  continue  to 
extend  credit  in  others.  Expediency  may,  or  may  not, 
determine  a  change  later.  And  so  it  may  be  said  that 
even  policies  and  principles  are  sometimes  shaped  by 
expediency. 

Change  in  Department  Store  Status 

In  recent  years  there  has  come  a  changed  concept 
of  the  place  of  the  department  store  in  the  economic 
scheme  of  things,  and  with  this  new  concept  has  come 
^  new  type  of  promotion.  Fifteen  or  so  years  ago, 
department  stores,  broadly  speaking,  were  humble  dis- 
(Continued  on  page  594) 
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The  Controller’s  Part  In  the  Promotion  of  the  Store 

By  R.  C.  Kramer,  Associate  Director,  Amos  Parrish  Co.,  New  York 


Not  lonjj  aj'o  we  were  in  a  store  tliat  has  a  con¬ 
troller  whom  I  regard  as  one  of  the  ablest  con¬ 
trollers  in  the  country.  We  were  going  over  oper¬ 
ations  for  the  last  half  of  the  year,  all  of  which  showed 
a  very  decided  improvement  over  the  previous  year, 
to  a  large  degree  due  to  his  work. 

We  came  to  the  publicity  item  which  was  the  last 
item  on  the  figures  we  were  analyzing  and  they  weren’t 
so  good.  Some  of  the  expenses  were  enormous.  I  asked 
this  gentleman  why,  when  all  these  other  figures  were 
so  well  controlled,  was  this  advertising  budget  so  far 
out  of  line?  He  said.  “Our  advertising  department 
doesn’t  work  under  a  budget.’’ 

I  asked  him  why,  and  he  said,  “Well,  Mr.  X,  who 
is  the  sales  manager  is  an  artist,  he  is  a  creator,  and  you 
can’t  create  and  work  under  budgets.’’ 

Not  long  ago  we  were  in  another  store  that  also  has 
a  very  able  controller,  and  as  I  was  sitting  at  his  desk 
I  began  talking  to  him;  he  was  okaying  a  number  of 
expense  slips,  petty  cash  slips,  fifty-cent  items,  $2.50 
items,  and  $1  items  of  the  shopping  slips.  As  he  came 
to  each  one  we  made  considerable  inquiry  as  to  what  this 
fifty  cents  was  spent  for,  and  what  this  $1  was  spent 
for,  because  he  realized,  or  thought  he  realized,  that 
the  saving  of  those  nickels  and  dimes  meant  a  great 
deal  in  expense  items. 

A  little  later  we  talked  about  publicity  and  I  asked 
him  where  his  budget  was.  He, didn’t  have  any  budget. 

I  asked  him  where  his  sales  plan  was,  and  he  didn’t 
have  any  sales  plan.  Later  on  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  we  asked  them  what  they  were  going  to 
advertise  the  day  after  tomorrow,  and  nobody  knew. 

Going  over  the  layout  at  that  time,  we  asked,  “How 
much  is  this  space  worth?’’ 

“We  have  to  figure  that  out.” 

“How  much  merchandise  have  you  got?” 

“We  don’t  know.” 

That  store  was  spending  in  excess  of  $100,000  a 
year  in  advertising,  the  second  to  the  largest  expendi¬ 
ture  in  the  budget  next  to  salaries.  They  were  watching 
the  nickels  and  dimes,  yet  here  was  an  expenditure  in 
excess  of  $100,000  receiving  no  control  whatsoever. 

The  Controller’s  Function 

The  controller’s  function  in  regard  to  sales  promo¬ 
tion  falls,  I  think,  roughly  into  those  two  classifications. 
The  first  is  to  prevent  waste.  There  are  several  things 
which  the  controller  can  do  to  prevent  waste  of  sales 
promotion  money  in  the  store.  The  first  step  in  the 


prevention  of  waste  is  to  insist  that  the  sales  manager 
prepare  for  approval  a  definite  budget  of  what  he  is 
going  to  spend  for  advertising  for  the  period  under 
consideration,  preferably  at  least  six  months  in  ad¬ 
vance.  The  controller  isn’t  concerned  primarily  with 
the  amount  of  money  which  the  store  is  to  spend  for 
promotion.  That  is  a  subject  for  general  consultation, 
but  he  should  insist  that  he  know  in  advance  what  the 
publicity  requirements  are  going  to  be  so  that  he  can 
first  make  what  preparations  are  necessary  to  meet 
them ;  secondly,  so  that  he  has  a  yardstick  by  which  he 
can  guage  the  expenditures  from  that  period  on. 

In  many  well  operated  stores  there  are  budgets  and 
control  systems  finely  installed  in  many  phases  of  oper¬ 
ation.  There  are  probably  fewer  publicity  budgets  in 
well  operated  stores  than  budgets  for  any  other  ex¬ 
penditure.  The  controller  should  insist  in  each  store 
that  the  publicity  department  work  under  a  very  defin¬ 
ite  and  well  organized  budget,  that  budget  concerning 
itself  not  only  with  the  total  figures  but  how  that 
money  is  to  be  distributed  among  the  publicity  mediums 
that  are  available  to  that  store,  what  proportion  of  the 
expenditures  they  are  going  to  spend  in  newspaper 
advertising,  what  is  to  be  paid  for  service  in  the  various 
stores,  what  the  publicity  budget  is  going  to  be,  and 
how  much  is  to  be  spent  on  direct  mail.  All  of  that  has 
to  be  decided  some  time. 

If  it  can  be  decided  in  advance,  by  means  of  a  definite 
program,  it  is  inevitable  that  we  will  do  a  better  job 
than  if  we  make  these  expenditures  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  as  they  are  done  in  so  many  stores.  And  not 
only  should  those  expenditures  be  distributed  among 
the  mediums  that  are  available,  but  a  very  definite  plan 
should  be  made  as  to  how  much  money  is  to  be  spent 
over  the  period  indicated,  and  how  much  to  be  spent  on 
various  days  of  the  week. 

Publicity  Budget 

A  large  store  in  this  country  is  doing  considerably  in 
excess  of  $20,000,000  a  year  volume.  We  recently  came 
across  an  expenditure  of  forty-five  per  cent  of  their 
advertising  money  every  week  over  a  period  of  six 
months  for  one  day’s  promotion.  Every  month  for  six 
months  forty-five  per  cent  of  their  total  weekly  expend¬ 
iture  was  for  just  one  day.  That  can’t  be  sound.  You 
can’t  spent  forty-five  per  cent  for  one  day  and  fifty- 
five  per  cent  for  the  other  five  days  and  get  the  maxi¬ 
mum  effectiveness  out  of  the  money  you  spend,  and  the 
controller  should  insist  that  that  be  thought  out  care- 
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fully  in  advance  and  not  be  left  to  guesswork  and  to 
hunch. 

Once  a  definite  publicity  budget  is  established,  the 
second  step  is  that  the  controller  should  insist  that  the 
money  which  has  been  decided  upon  to  be  spent  for  any 
particular  period  be  carefully  planned  day  by  day, 
department  by  department,  item  by  item. 

Again  we  come  to  the  same  premise,  which  is  that 
if  we  can  sit  down  and  think  a  thing  over  carefully 
in  advance  we  can  do  a  better  job  than  if  we  bave  to 
decide  this  afternoon  what  we  are  going  to  advertise 
tomorrow. 

Unite  Buying  and  Selling  Plans 

The  merchandise  manager  is  not  so  much  primarily 
interested  in  so  many  advertising  dollars,  but  in  space 
with  a  big  cut  and  a  big  price.  The  advertising  manager 
is  constantly  harassed  by  buyers  not  for  dollars  but  for 
so  much  space.  Someone  who  isn’t  primarily  interested 
in  what  goes  on  in  there,  or  in  whether  the  linen  or  the 
ready-to-wear  department  is  in  the  red,  should  insist 
that  whatever  you  are  going  to  do,  Mr.  Sales  Manager 
and  Mr.  Merchandise  Manager,  please  sit  down  and  get 
the  thing  definitely  on  paper  before  you  start  to  do  it. 
Insist  on  having  a  definite  day-to-day  sales  plan  for 
that  store’s  operation.  That  sales  plan  doesn’t  consist  of 
having  a  notation  that  we  will  advertise  rugs  on  the 
20th  day  of  June,  but  that  we  will  advertise  these  par¬ 
ticular  kinds  of  rugs  at  these  particular  prices  and  in  a 
space  that  is  going  to  cost  us  so  much  money,  in  such  a 
way  that  our  buying  and  selling  plans  can  be  properly 
geared  together,  and  so  that  we  know  our  day-by-day 
expenditures  in  proportion  to  the  sales  possibilities  of 
the  merchandise  which  is  to  be  advertised. 

Not  that  every  item  and  every  dollar  that  we  spend 
in  newspapers  must  tomorrow  produce  returns  com¬ 
mensurate  with  that  expenditure,  but  that  every  dime 
that  we  spend  in  advertising  must  produce  some  time, 
today  or  tomorrow,  or  if  it  is  institutional  advertising, 
in  the  near  future,  returns  that  are  worth  more  to  the 
store  than  the  amount  of  money  which  that  ex^jenditure 
involves. 

If  that  yardstick  were  put  against  more  stores’  ad¬ 
vertising  day  by  day,  that  certain  space  must  produce 
more  to  us  in  that  certain  profit  than  the  cost  of  the 
space,  advertising  budgets  would  be  very  sharply  re¬ 
duced. 

A  Definite  Sales  Plan 

It  is  not  only  important  that  we  should  know  how 
much  money  we  are  going  to  spend  in  the  next  six 
months  and  how  that  money  is  to  be  distributed,  but  it 
is  even  more  imix>rtant  that  each  month  we  have  a 
definite  sales  plan  down  on  paper  so  that  we  will  know 
what  we  are  going  to  do  with  it,  what  that  money  is 
to  be  used  for  and  what  it  is  going  to  cost  us. 

Many  stores  will  say,  “We  can’t  tell  what  we  are 
going  to  advertise  next  week  or  the  week  after.’’  If 
any  merchandise  manager  cannot  adequately  plan  or  if 
any  sales  manager  cannot  adetjuately  plan  what  he  is 
going  to  do  during  the  succeeding  months  that  man  is 
not  capable  of  holding  his  job. 

We  don’t  maintain  that  you  can  make  a  sales  plan 
two  or  three  months  in  advance  and  have  that  plan  car¬ 
ried  out  practically  100  per  cent.  It  can’t.  We  don’t 


mean  to  bind  the  merchandise  or  the  promotion  division 
with  red  tape  so  that  there  is  no  fiexibilTty  in  j)lanning. 

It  can’t  be  successful  that  way.  But  if  you  can  plan 
and  do  a  fifty  per  cent  job  in  carrying  out  that  plan, 
you  have  achieved  considerably  more  than  if  you  leave 
the  entire  thing  to  hunch  and  decide  tonight  what  is 
going  to  he  advertised  tomorrow. 

'I'he  next  imixjrtant  thing  that  the  controller  wants 
to  concern  him.self  with  in  the  sales  promotion  of  the 
store  is  to  determine  in  what  deijartments  of  the  store 
this  money  is  going  to  be  spent,  who  is  going  to  get  this 
four  or  five  per  cent  of  the  total  store’s  expense  for 
advertising.  V\’hen  you  look  over  your  departmental 
records  at  the  end  of  the  yearly  period  you  will  find  X 
department  spent  two  j)er  cent  and  Y  department  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  and  possibly  you  may  have  a  few 
twenties.  We  have  seen  a  great  many  twenty  per  cents 
in  figure  sheets  coming  before  us. 

Advertising  Must  Promote  Merchandise 

It  is  time  that  the  controller  and  the  merchandise 
manager  and  the  sales  manager  realize  that  advertising 
is  not  a  cure  for  a  fundamentally  sick  condition,  and 
advertising  is  not  a  method  of  overcoming  an  economic 
trend  against  which  a  department  may  be  riding.  Ad¬ 
vertising  can  bring  its  maximum  effectiveness  to  a  store 
only  when  the  advertising  is  used  to  promote  merchan¬ 
dise  and  to  promote  departments  that  are  fundament¬ 
ally  sound  and  capable  of  promotion.  We  have  all  gone 
through  these  experiences.  A  few  years  ago  our  suit 
departments  were  spending  from  twenty  to  thirty-five 
per  cent  for  promotion  in  an  effort  to  buck  a  fashion 
trend  that  was  against  the  suit  departments.  If  you 
will  look  over  your  departmental  advertising  records 
for  the  past  several  years  you  will  find  ten.  twelve, 
fifteen  and  twenty  per  cent  advertising  rates  for  the 
women’s  department.  If  you  look  over  the  departments 
that  have  been  in  the  red,  and  possibly  increasingly  in 
the  red  for  the  last  several  years,  you  will  find  that  as 
that  department  goes  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  red 
from  the  profit  standiM)int  the  advertising  rates  go  up 
and  up  and  up. 

Wherever  a  department  is  operating  unsatisfactorily 
it  is  due  to  one  of  three  causes :  Either  its  merchandis¬ 
ing  is  unsound,  its  volume  possibilities  are  not  there 
due  to  declining  fashion,  or  through  some  chance,  a 
new  department  or  a  change  of  kKation,  the  cost  of 
doing  business  makes  it  prohibitive. 

It  is  impossible  to  handle  successfully  by  advertising 
if  the  department’s  merchandising  is  unsound,  if  it  is 
one  of  these  ready-to-wear  departments  where  the  gross 
margin  is  eighteen  to  twenty  per  cent  and  the  mark- 
downs  are  in  excess  of  that,  or  any  other  dejjartment 
where  the  inherent  volume  possibilities  are  not  there 
to  earn  a  profit. 

If  it  is  due  ro  unsatisfactory  gross  margin  or  mark¬ 
down,  the  solution  to  the  problem  is  not  more  adver¬ 
tising.  The  solution  to  the  department’s  difficulty  is 
for  the  controller  to  say,  “Let’s  stop  right  here.’’  We 
will  just  stop  dead  until  we  can  get  merchandising 
brains  in  that  department  that  can  oj^erate  it  in  such  a 
way  that  the  money  which  we  spend  there  for  promo¬ 
tion  lias  possibilities  of  return  as  profit  instead  of  in¬ 
creasing  our  loss.  If  the  department  is  operating 
against  an  economic  condition,  such  as  sometimes  hap- 
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jK*ns  in  these  women's  wear  departments,  or  in  the  lace 
or  embroidery  or  suits,  our  problem  then  is  not  to  try 
to  buck  that  trend  which  prevents  our  getting  returns 
commensurate  with  our  expenditure.  W’e  can’t  over¬ 
come  it  that  way,  but  we  should  recognize  the  fact  that 
there  are  some  departments  where  it  is  natural  to  ex- 
l)ect  an  unnatural  decrease,  and  there  are  other  depart¬ 
ments  where  we  may  lot)k  for  an  luuiatural  increase. 
li’c  should  iiwrchandisc  our  advcrtisiuy  the  same  way 
7i’e  merchandise  our  stock  in  all  those  departments. 

The  function  of  any  store  is  to  provide  merchandise 
for  i)eo|)le  at  the  time  the  people  want  it  and  at  a  price 
that  they  want  to  pay,  and  if  that  merchandise  is  com- 
j)etitive  the  function  of  advertising  is  to  portray  to  the 
people  the  kind  of  thoughts  that  make  them  want  to 
come  to  the  store  to  buy.  If  we  have  a  department 
where  the  merchandising  is  sick,  then  to  continually 
exploit  that  department  far  out  of  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  store  merely  magnifies  our  weakness  to 
the  public.  Rather  let  us  use  our  advertising  to  tell 
the  people  about  our  victories  in  place  of  emphasizing 
our  defeats. 

System  for  Controlling  Expenses 

The  next  function  in  which  the  controller  can  serve 
the  sales  promotion  manager  is  to  erjuip  that  sales 
manager  with  a  simple  system  for  controlling  his  ex¬ 
penditures  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  and  month  by 
month.  In  many  of  the  stores  we  have  systems  and  as 
soon  as  the  limit  is  reached  not  another  dollar  can  be 
appropriated  for  that  particular  part  that  is  over-ex¬ 
pended.  If  we  never  check  our  sales  promotion  budget 
until  the  end  of  the  month  we  will  find  $5,000  over- 
expende<l  and  no  one  concerns  himself  about  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  the  money  was  being  exjjended.  The 
controller  can  perform  a  real  service  to  the  sales  man¬ 
ager  if  he  equips  him  with  some  simple  method  of  con¬ 
trol  for  expenditures,  so  that  the  budget  which  has 
been  predetermined  can  be  adhered  to,  and  serve  those 
purposes  for  which  it  was  established. 

The  second  way  in  which  the  controller  can  be  of  in¬ 
estimable  aid  to  the  sales  manager’s  division  is  through 
the  intelligent  interpretation  of  the  operating  figures  of 
the  store,  figures  which  the  sales  manager  must  have  in 
order  to  do  an  intelligent  job.  It  is  amazing  the  number 
of  stores  where  this  problem  becomes  an  acute  one.  I 
know  three  stores  with  volume  in  excess  of  $20,000,000, 
where  the  sales  manager  couldn’t  give  you  any  idea  of 
the  departmental  volume  or  operating  figures.  The  sales 
manager  simply  doesn’t  know  anything  alxnit  them. 
They  have  to  be  told  to  him.  If  we  are  holding  this 
man  responsible  for  the  promotion  of  our  store  he 
must  know  what  kind  of  business  the  store  is  in,  and 
what  business  it  is  doing.  We  can’t  expect  a  man  to 
reach  certain  volume  figures,  if  we  don’t  give  that 
man  the  information  that  will  let  him  know  what  his 
goal  is.  He  is  running  a  race  and  has  no  idea  in  which 
direction  he  is  to  go. 

Necessary  Figures 

The  sales  manager  should  know  as  much  about  the 
operating  end  of  the  store  and  of  each  department 
as  the  merchandise  manager  does,  from  the  figure  stand¬ 
point.  Many  advertising  people  don’t  have  the  figure 
knowledge  the  controller  has.  It  is  unfortunate  that 


many  people  who  can  easily  interpret  figures,  to  whom 
figures  are  as  clear  as  so  much  tyi)ewriting,  cannot  ap¬ 
preciate  that  many  other  jieople  have  no  faculty  of 
being  able  to  interpret  figures  intelligently.  If  a  sheet 
is  sent  to  the  sales  manager  “These  are  our  figures,” 
the  .sales  manager  looks  them  over  and  sees  that  they 
are  just  so  many  figures  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 

It  should  be  the  function  of  the  controller  to  sit 
down  with  the  sales  manager  and  intelligently  go  over 
those  figures  with  him  so  that  the  sales  manager  will 
know  just  the  situation  throughout  the  store,  what  the 
departmental  volumes  are,  what  the  gross  margins  are, 
what  the  mark-downs  amount  to,  how  much  is  being 
spent  for  advertising,  what  are  the  slow-selling  stocks, 
what  is  the  cost  of  doing  business,  what  do  they  have 
to  do  in  a  certain  dej)artment  to  make  a  satisfactory 
showiiig,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

If  you  take  a  sales  manager  into  your  confidence  and 
give  him  the  information  which  is  necessary  for  him  to 
have  to  do  a  .satisfactory  job,  then  you  can  hold  him 
responsible  for  the  results  that  have  been  achieved. 
You  can’t  criticize  a  sales  manager  for  si)ending  ten„ 
twelve,  fifteen  or  more  percent  for  advertising  in  a 
department  if  he  doesn’t  know  he  is  spending  that 
much.  It  is  your  fault  for  not  having  told  him.  You 
can’t  criticize  a  sales  manager  for  over-exj)ending  in  a 
department  whose  ojxirating  conditioft  is  unsatisfactory 
unless  he  knows  it  is  unsatisfactorj'. 

We  may  install  a  new  department  whose  initial  cost 
of  doing  business  may  preclude  the  possibility  of  a 
profit.  It  is  the  function  of  the  sales  manager  and  the 
merchandise  manager  to  determine  how  much  can  be 
alloted  for  ])romotion  in  excess  of  what  might  he  a 
normal  rate  for  that  department  before  we  reach  the  line 
of  diminishing  returns,  before  that  increased  volume 
does  not  add  to  our  cost  of  doing  business. 

For  instance  here  is  a  department  that  has  considera¬ 
ble  slow-selling  stock.  Perhaps  it  is  in  the  red.  If 
it  is  in  the  red,  it  probably  has  a  lot  of  slow-.selling 
stock.  The  sales  manager  should  know  this,  so  that 
he  can  guard  himself  against  having  undesirable  mer¬ 
chandise  forced  on  him  by  the  merchandise  division. 
The  function  of  the  merchandise  man  is  to  tell  the 
l)eople  about  the  kind  of  goods  they  want  to  buy  today, 
not  the  kind  of  goods  he  wants  to  sell.  He  should 
have  all  the  information  necessary  to  protect  the  good 
name  of  the  store,  and  to  prevent  wishing  on  to  the 
public  through  publicity  merchandise  which  it  is  not 
desirable  for  the  store  to  present. 

Distributing  Advertising  Expense 

There  are  many  stores  in  this  country,  including  at 
least  two  with  $20,000,000  volume  per  year,  who  do 
not  charge  the  advertising  directly  to  the  dejiartment. 
This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  first  things  that  should  be 
done  by  any  controller.  There  are  at  least  two  stores 
that  I  know  doing  in  excess  of  $20,000,000  volume 
yearly  who  do  not  charge  advertising  to  the  various 
departments. 

.Again,  if  vou  don’t  know  w’hat  your  expenditures  are, 
you  can’t  control  them.  If  you  don’t  know  how  much 
a  department  is  spending  for  advertising,  you  can’t  ex- 
l^ect  a  sales  manager  to  control  that  expenditure  from 
his  division.  It  is  the  simplest  accounting  fundamental 
to  see  that  each  exjienditure  be  charged  to  a  department 
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without  incurring  a  cost  in  excess  of  the  benefit  derived. 

This  is  another  service  which  the  controller  can  give 
to  the  sales  manager  that  will  be  of  tremendous  benefit 
to  his  operations.  The  controller  should  lie  the  ally 
of  the  sales  manager  in  preventing  the  merchandise 
division  from  imposing  ujxin  the  publicity  division  mer¬ 
chandise  which  doesn't  adequately  reflect  the  character 
of  the  store — such  as  excessive  amount  of  price  pro¬ 
motion  and  an  excessive  amount  of  mark-down  promo¬ 
tion,  and  an  excessive  amount  of  slow-selling  stock 
promotion.  VVe  are  not  telling  any  store  never  to  adver¬ 
tise  sales  or  to  advertise  .sales  every  day.  The  merchan¬ 
dising  nolicy  that  guides  the  store  will  determine  what 
the  promotion  shall  be  or  what  merchandise  should  be 
put  out  so  that  we  have  a  change  of  face  to  show  to  the 
public.  Advertising’s  function  is  not  to  constantly  ex¬ 
ploit  mark-down  goods  or  cut-price  goods.  The  sales 
manager  whose  only  cry  is  "1  want  a  special”  has  no 
room  in  your  store.  You  can’t  consistently  day  after 
day  give  the  public  merchandi.se  that  is  presented  to 
them  by  virtue  of  lowered  mark-downs  in  the  hope  to 
make  a  profit.  The  controller  should  have  his  eye  con¬ 
stantly  on  gross  margin  and  mark-downs.  If  the  pub¬ 
licity  manager  is  responsible  for  reductions  in  gross 
margins  or  in  increases  in  mark-downs  by  virtue  of  his 
insistance  upon  cut-price  merchandise,  he  should  be 
one  of  the  first  men  to  be  called  upon.  You  know, 
when  you  get  three  or  four  men  together  it  almost  in¬ 
variably  happens  that  one  stands  out  and  dominates  the 
others.  In  relatively  few  stores  does  the  sales  manager 
so  dominate  the  situation,  but  he  may  be  a  stronger  per¬ 
sonality  than  the  buyers  within  the  store  and  he  may  be 
a  better  sales  manager  in  selling  them  the  idea  that 
they  should  give  away  Mohawk  sheets  for  a  dollar 
every  day,  or  that  they  should  sell  Palm  Olive  soap  at 
two  for  a  nickel. 

The  Controller  as  a  Balance  Wheel 

The  controller  should  be  the  balance  wheel  between 
the  publicity  and  the  merchandise  division  so  that  the 
publicity  of  the  store  reflects  the  kind  of  goods  the  store 
sells,  and  to  see  that  the  publicity  has  its  eye  on  the 
fundamental  net  profits  as  well  as  the  merchandise 
division. 

The  controller  can  be  of  inestimable  assistance  to  the 
sales  manager  in  analyzing  both  the  merchandise  and 
the  publicity  division  the  results  of  certain  publicity 
operations. 

VVe  were  walking  through  a  store  not  very  long  ago, 
and  as  we  were  passing  the  lamp  department  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  called  my  attention  to  the  lamps 
which  they  had  been  selling  for  a  dollar.  "Yes,  we  sold 
3,000  of  those  lamps  and  had  quite  a  crowd  in  here.” 

"That’s  fine.  How  much  did  you  make  ?” 

"We  didn’t  make  mudi  money  on  them.  They  cost 
us  eighty-five  cents  and  we  cleaned  them  out  pretty 
well.” 

Later  on  we  happened  to  be  down  in  the  delivery 
department.  I  noticed  these  lamp  shades  being  packed 
in  cartons.  In  checking  through  with  the  service  mana¬ 
ger  we  found  that  this  store  had  been  having  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  delivering  shades  broken.  They 
simply  decided  to  fix  tliat  once  and  for  all  and  bought 
the  best  carton  they  could,  which  cost  them  thirty-seven 
cents  .  Here  was  this  merchandise  that  cost  eight-five 


cents  delivered  in  a  carton  costing  thirty-seven  cents, 
being  sold  for  a  dollar”. 

They  thought  they  had  a  "swell  sale” ! 

The  controller  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  sales 
deiiartment  in  analyzing  certain  outstanding  events  to 
see  just  where  we  come  oflf  in  the  dollar  furnishing  sales, 
and  on  our  dollar  sales  on  china. 

What  can  be  done  to  spread  over  a  period  of 
a  week  our  delivery  arrangements,  instead  of 
insisting  on  having  all  of  this  merchandise  de¬ 
livered  the  day  after  one  particular  event? 

If  our  furniture  department  is  going  to  have 
a  sale  on  stepladders  or  screens,  can  we  make 
arrangements  with  our  publicity  department  to 
extend  their  delivery'  over  three  or  four  days? 

If  it  is  a  particular  bargain,  can’t  we  use  that 
as  an  inducement  to  the  customer  to  come  to 
our  department? 

How  can  we  work  out  plans  whereby  the 
sales  manager  has  an  intelligent  picture  of 
what  final  expense  and  net  profit  mean  to  the 
store  through  an  interpretation  of  those  out¬ 
standing  events  which  the  store  may  consider 
successful  because  it  has  never  analyzed  the 
results?  They  don’t  know  what  it  does  or 
what  it  costs. 

Buying  Plans 

Finally,  the  controller  can  be  of  great  assistance  to 
the  sales  promotion  division  by  insisting  on  the  mer¬ 
chandise  division  making  buying  plans  before  they  go 
to  the  markets.  What  plans  do  we  make  before  we  go  to 
the  markets  to  determine  what  we  are  going  to  buy? 
That,  of  course,  affects  directly,  our  entire  sales  promo¬ 
tion  division.  We  can’t  go  to  market  with  no  conception 
of  what  we  are  going  to  buy.  VV'^e  can’t  go  to  market 
and  buy  intelligently  to  fit  our  pre-arranged  sales  plan 
for  a  particular  period  unless  we  have  it  all  mapped  out 
in  advance. 

We  can  plan  our  sales  promotion  material  practically 
far  enough  ahead  so  the  merchandise  manager  has  no 
excuse  for  not  having  definite  plans  on  paper  before 
the  first  buyer  leaves  for  the  market.  Again,  this  comes 
back  to  our  premise  on  planning,  that  if  we  think  the 
thing  through,  if  we  determine  in  advance  what  we  are 
going  to  do,  it  is  inevitable  that  we  will  do  a  better  job 
than  if  we  wait  until  just  before  the  gong  rings  to  make 
our  decision. 

In  anything  we  have  to  do  we  have  to  make  some 
plans.  It  may  be  just  the  moment  before  I  take  a  glass 
of  water  I  plan  that  I  want  to  drink,  but  if  I  plan  thus 
we  will  need  some  water  on  this  table  and  arrange  to 
have  water  here  and  it  can  l)e  taken  care  of  more  satis¬ 
factorily  than  if  someone  had  to  go  out  and  get  me  a 
glass  of  water. 

If  we  are  going  to  market  to  spend  $5,000  we  have  to 
plan  how  that  $5,000  is  going  to  be  spent.  If  it  is  for 
the  ready-to-wear  department,  before  you  sign  an 
order  you  have  to  decide :  How  many  do  I  want  ?  Wliat 
colors  do  1  want?  What  sizes  do  I  want?  What  else 
do  I  have  to  buy  to  fit  into  my  program  of  selling?  If 
we  luive  to  do  this,  we  can  do  a  much  better  job  while 
we  are  in  the  store,  with  our  associates  with  us  to  con¬ 
sult  with,  when  the  stock  is  before  us.  We  know  what 
we  are  going  to  need  and  we  can  fit  our  buying  plans 
(Continued  on  page  594) 
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Non-Selling  Training 

Typical  Outlines  Contributed  by  Member  Stores 
Will  Be  a  Regular  Feature  of  The  Bulletin 

Next  Month — "Training  Schedule  for  Elevator  Operators’' 


Between  collecting  information  for  fashion  and 
keeping  abreast  with  other  training  responsibilities 
it  is  difficult  for  the  educational  director,  especially 
if  she  has  no  assistant,  to  forge  ahead  into  the  less  de¬ 
veloped  field  of  non-selling  training.  The  need  for  this 
work  is  obvious.  Rudeness  on  the  part  of  a  delivery- 
man,  careless  wrapping,  a  slovenly  waitress,  slip-shod 
cashiering,  lack  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  elevator 
operators,  doormen  or  telephone  clerks,  cost  the  store 
thousands  of  dollars  in  loss  of  customer  good-will 
and  actual  sales. 

Training  along  these  lines  must  be  preceeded  by  job 
analysis  made  by  the  training  director  or  some  one  else 


qualified  to  do  it.  Many  stores  have  a  planning  and  re¬ 
search  department  for  work  of  this  type. 

In  response  to  inquiries  regarding  non-selling  train¬ 
ing,  from  time  to  time  typical  outlines  will  be  printed  in 
The  Bulletin.  The  reader  must  keep  in  mind  when 
studying  them  that  they  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
one  particular  store  and  can  be  suggestive  only. 

In  every  case  the  store  contributing  the  outline  has 
a  trained  leader  to  give  instruction.  Non-selling  train¬ 
ing  like  every  other  type  of  educational  work  cannot  be 
effectively  conducted  by  giving  the  workers  something 
to  read  or  by  just  “telling”  them.  Instruction  requires 
the  leadership  of  an  executive  qualified  to  teach. 


Maintaining  a  Health  Department 


By  James  S.  Schoff,  Director  of  Personnel,  L.  Bamberger  &  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Recently  the  office  of  the  Personnel  Group  has  received  many  inquiries  regarding 
health  work  in  retail  stores.  Therefore,  Mr.  Schoff's  admirable  presentation  of 
this  subject  is  printed  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  seeking  such  infornuition. 


Every  organization  in  industry,  including  de¬ 
partment  stores  has  in  the  last  few  years  become 
concious  of  a  demand  for  some  sort  of  health 
work.  Usually  the  first  question  that  is  asked  by 
management  when  anything  new  is  proposed  is — 
“What  will  the  organization  gain  from  this  expendi¬ 
ture?” 

Results 

The  following  results  should  be  obtained  by  the 
establishment  of  an  adequate  Health  Department: 

Reduction  in  loss  of  time  due  to  minor  illness. 
Increase  in  employees’  confidence  in  the  store. 
More  efficient  handling  of  customers’  claims 
due  to  accident.  This  might  result  in  a 
more  favorable  rate  for  Public  Liability 
Insurance. 

Better  health  conditions  in  the  store. 

If  pre-employment  physical  examinations  are 
given,  the  unfit  would  not  be  employed. 

The  individual  might  expect  the  following: 


Protection  from  work  unfitted  to  his  physical 
condition. 

Discovery  and  treatment  of  jffiysical  defects 
before  serious  conditions  result. 

Treatment  on  store  time  of  minor  ailments 
which  might  eventually  affect  his  general 
physical  condition  and  the  jierformance 
of  his  job. 

Protection  from  contagious  diseases. 

Supervision  of  Mutual  Aid  payments  and 
provision  for  compensation  in  case  of 
accident. 

Availability  of  educational  information 
regarding  preventatives  against  common 
diseases. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  permanent  organization  in 
order  to  carry  on  these  functions  in  smaller  stores,  it 
may  not  be  practical  to  have  a  full  time  doctor  but  in 
a  large  store,  a  full  time  doctor  is  the  first  person  to 
have  in  a  Health  Department  for  the  following  reasons : 
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He  is  always  available  and  is  interested  only  in  tbe 
organization.  The  part-time  doctor  must  make  up  the 
bulk  of  his  income  from  private  practice,  and  the 
source  from  which  he  is  deriving  the  most  money  will 
receive  the  greatest  attention. 

If  the  store  can  not  support  a  full  time  doctor,  a  full 
time  nurse,  at  least,  is  neces.sary.  The  duties  of  a 
nurse  are  well  deflned.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to 
include  some  of  the  social  service  work  in  addition  to 
the  health  duties  carried  on  by  the  nurse.  In  the 
afternoon,  it  may  be  possible  to  have  the  nurse  call 
on  those  who  are  absent  liecause  of  illness.  Sbe  may 
also  be  able  to  kee])  all  tbe  Healtb  Department  records. 
In  any  event,  a  full  time  nurse  should  be  employed. 

Some  may  question  what  a  doctor  would  do  all  day 
long.  He  should  treat  all  jiossible  cases  on  store  time 
in  the  Health  Department.  This  ])revents  loss  of  time 
and  promotes  confidence  in  the  doctor  and  his  (^le])art- 
ment.  He  should  provide  contact  between  the  store 
and  outside  health  agencies,  clinics,  hospitals,  special¬ 
ists,  and  any  other  agency  that  might  be  used  in  the 
treatment  of  a  case. 

He  should  maintain  likewise  a  supervisory  capacity 
over  all  the  health  activities  in  the  store.  He  should 
promote  health  campaigns  and  distribute  health  infor¬ 
mation. 

Some  stores  have  found  that  the  full  time  .services 
of  a  dentist  are  in  demand.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  many  disorders  may  be  traced  to  neglected  teeth 
and  a  dentist  can  help  considerably  in  reducing  loss  of 
time. 

.•\nother  service  bel])ful  to  the  employee  is  that  of 
chiropodist.  .\  part-time  choroixxlist  is  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  an  organization.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  educational  and  preventative  work  he 
can  do  where  there  are  so  many  i^eople  standing  on 
their  feet  for  long  ])eriods  of  time,  that  makes  this 
service  valuable  and  worth  grave  consideration. 

Consulting  Specialists 

Some  stores  find  that  consulting  si^ecialists  are  a  help¬ 
ful  addition  to  the  Health  Department  staff.  Usually 
a  heart  and  lung  s|)ecialist.  a  gotxl  surgeon  and  a  nose 
and  throat  specialist,  cover  the  needs  of  any  establish¬ 
ment.  If  not  on  the  payroll,  at  least  contact  should 
be  made  with  them  in  order  to  lx;  able  to  refer  to  them 
individuals  needing  special  treatment. 

Adequate  health  records  are  of  first  imj)ortance. 
Individual  records  for  every  person  in  the  store  should 
be  accurately  maintained  and  kept  up-to-date.  It  is 
impossible  to  do  organized,  intelligent,  health  work 
without  statistical  information. 

In  large  Health  Deijartments  employing  a  dwtor 
and  dentist,  a  clerical  staff  is  essential.  It  is  im|xirtant 
that  the  right  tyjie  of  person  be  chosen :  one  who  can 
be  trusted  with  the  professional  records  that  pass 
through  her  hands.  There  is  nothing  that  destnn  s  an 
employees  confidence  in  the  Health  Department  more 
quickly  than  a  breach  of  professional  ethics  regarding 
information  about  his  physical  condition. 

Social  Service  Department 

The  Social  Service  Deiiartment  is  necessary  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Health  Department.  It  may  be 


|K)ssible  in  .some  ca.ses  to  combine  the  duties  of  the 
nurse  and  social  service  secretary. 

The  social  service  secretary  calls  on  every  one  who 
is  reported  ill  and  informs  the  doctor  or  the  nurse 
regarding  each  i)er.son’s  physical  condition.  She  keeps 
the  lunployment  Dejiartment  acquainted  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  enq)Ioyees.  .MI  cases  requiring  hospital 
attentitin  are  supervised  by  her  to  see  that  they  receive 
])roper  care.  She  should  have  available,  hos])ital  rates 
and  data  i)ertaining  to  clinical  services  and  rest  and 
convalescent  homes.  She  should  authorize  payment  of 
Mutual  .Md  and  keep  in  close  contact  with  the  doctor 
and  the  nur.se  on  all  matters  relating  to  health  conditions 
in  the  store. 

There  are  a  few  general  jxjlicies  concerning  the 
operation  of  a  Health  Department  that  might  l)e  well 
tt)  note : 

.\  full  time  physician  should  not  make  any  calls  tm 
l)eo])le  who  are  absent  l)ecause  of  illness.  To  do  so 
would  take  his  time  from  work  in  the  store  and  there  is 
a  i)rejudice  against  this  practice  in  the  profession. 

'Phe  individual  should  lx;  charged  a  Jiominal  fee  for 
the  services  of  the  dentist  and  the  chiro^xidist.  This 
combats  tbe  idea  that  the  service  is  not  valuable  because 
it  is  free  and  eliminates  any  thought  of  “charity” 

Money  Investment  Required 

The  amount  of  money  spent  in  equii)ping  a  Health 
Department,  the  amount  of  space  given  to  it  and  its 
location,  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  jx)licies  of  the 
individual  organization.  Unless  a  Health  Department 
is  aquately  eciuip])ed  and  ])roix;rly  located,  it  will  not  lx; 
used  to  the  greatest  e.xtent. 

The  selection  of  personnel  for  this  Department  is 
very  inqx)rtant.  and  the  training  of  all  its  staff  members 
should  l)e  carefully  considered.  The  ])ef)ple  who  visit 
a  Health  Department  are  not  well.  They  are  apt  to 
criticize  and  complain  about  things  that  otherwise 
would  not  trouble  them.  The  personalities  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  in  this  division  must  be  attractive,  in  order  too 
I)uild  u])  within  the  store  an  attitude  of  confidence  and 
loyalty  toward  the  Health  Department. 

The  real  test  as  to  whether  or  not  a  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  is  valuable  is  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used.  The 
f)enefits  to  the  organization  and  to  the  individual  will 
be  in  pro]X)rtion  to  the  visits  made  by  the  employees. 

Questions  and  Answers 

How  s(X)n  after  employment  are  employees  exam¬ 
ined  ? 

Mr.  Schoff:  Preliminary  physical  examina¬ 
tions  are  given  before  the  individual  is  en¬ 
gaged. 

How  far  do  the  dependents  and  the  family  of  a  per- 
-son  in  the  store  l)enefit  from  the  Health  Department? 

Mr.  Schoff :  W'e  do  not  give  them  any  actual 
treatments. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  store  allows  the  family 
of  an  employee  to  benefit  from  the  Health  De|>artment 
in  the  store? 

Mr.  Schoff :  I  know  of  no  store  that  does. 

{Continued  on  page  561 ) 
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Advantages  and  Disadvantages 
The  Drawback  System 

By  K.  H.  Brown,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

.In  .Ibstrncl  from  .-Id dress  of  St.  Louis  Convention 

Editoriai.  Note:  The  eompletc  address  of  this  ail  important  .subject,  and  the 
discussion  xvhieh  folloxved  is  contained  in  the  Retail  Delivery  Association  s  Year 
Book  of  1929,  and  in  pamphlet  form. 

If  you  are  interested  in  receiving  cither  one  of  the  above  mentioned  publications, 
you  may  secure  them  by  addressing  Morris  II.  Landau,  Manager  of  the  Retail 
Dclk'cry  Association  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .  Issoeiation. 


ACCUR.ATE  authoriziii^j  is  vital  to  the  whole  re¬ 
tail  credit  ])lati.  The  system  must  provide  for  all 
the  variety  of  cases  which  come  up  iu  the  routine 
sale  of  merchandise.  The  delivery'  department,  for  in¬ 
stance,  has  to  he  told  whether  goods  are  to  l)e  collect 
or  not.  The  system  of  authorizing  a  charge  reflects 
upon  the  store  as  a  whole,  and  affects  its  business. 

(.)ne  method,  called  jmekage  delivery  authoriza¬ 
tion,  consists  of  wrapping  the  merchandise  to  he  au¬ 
thorized,  and  sending  it  to  an  authorizing  section  in  the 
delivery  department,  or  other  convenient  location. 

Sales  check  authorization,  consists  of  authorizing  the 
sales  check,  and  holding  the  merchandise  at  the  wrap- 
{kt’s  or  inspector's  desk,  or  in  the  department,  until 
the  authorized  check  is  returned  from  the  tul)e  room 
or  central  point  of  file.  .A  third  method  is  the  credit 
telephone  .where  merchandise  is  held  hy  clerk,  while  au¬ 
thorizing  department  is  called  on  special  phone.  Check 
is  inserted  in  phone  and  approved  hy  authorizing  de¬ 
partment.  Clerk  then  sends  j^ckage  through  with  au¬ 
thorized  check.  Each  of  these  methods  has  somp  ad¬ 
vantages  and  some  disadvantages. 

The  Drawback  System 

Within  the  last  few  years  an  entirely  different  system 
has  come  into  general  use  which,  it  is  claimed,  combines 
the  good  jK>ints  of  all  three  systems  just  mentioned, 
and  very  few  of  their  disadvantages.  For  the  lack  of 
a  lietter  name,  it  is  called  the  drawback  system.  It  is 
based  on  the  same  general  principle  as  credit  itself. 
The  general  lasis  of  credit  is  that  people  and  institu¬ 
tions  are  fundamentally  honest  and  solvent.  The  ex¬ 
ceptions  are  the  ones  on  whom  restrictions  are  placed. 
So,  in  this  system,  the  bulk  of  transactions  goes  through 
unhandled,  and  only  the  exception  is  handled  specially. 
It  is  based  primarily  on  the  desire  for  econc«ny. 

Briefly,  the  sales  checks  are  sent  to  a  master  authoriz¬ 
ing  file,  where  they  are  checked  and  authorized.  The 
packages  are  wrapped  immediately,  and  sent  to  the 
delivery  department.  If  the  authorizer  discovers  a  sales 
check  calling  for  merchandise  that  should  not  be 
shipped  as  a  regular  charge,  a  notice  is  sent  to  the 
delivery  department,  prior  to  making  delivery,  and  the 
package  is  removed  from  the  driver’s  bin. 

Delivery  Authorization 

In  the  delivery  authorization  scheme  the  packages  are 
wrapped  immediately  on  sale,  and  original  jKirt  of 
check  attached  to  package.  The  original  is  detached 


by  the  authorizer.  This  means  that  the  charge  packages 
have  to  l)e  separated  from  paid  and  C.  (3.  D.,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  have  to  l)e  sorted  into  several  alphal)etical 
groups,  so  that  each  authorizer  has  only  a  part  file, 
which  means  constant  corrections  on  a  number  of  files, 
and  means  that  each  authorizer  has  a  much  larger  set 
of  records  to  handle.  It  has  a  tendency  to  slow  up 
merchandise,  because  authorizers  cannot  do  their  work 
until  wrappers  have  finished  their  work.  This  means 
night  work  for  the  authorizer,  which  demands  men 
l)e  employed  for  this  work.  It  delays  the  delivery  de¬ 
partment  considerably  in  finishing  its  work  at  night.  It 
has  tendency  to  have  more  jackages  held,  as  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  such  a  department  is  not  ordinarily  in  proxim¬ 
ity  with  those  people  who  have  further  facilities  for 
procuring  information,  or  the  projKir  authority  to  pass 
on  certain  questions.  ,A  relatively  large  amount  of 
space  is  required  if  there  is  any  volume  of  work  pass¬ 
ing  through.  It  is  exi)ensive  in  oj^eration.  Probably 
the  most  .serious  of  these  disadvantages  is  the  delay 
to  the  delivery  dei)artment.  It  has.  however,  a  dis¬ 
tinct  advantage,  in  that  the  delivery  department  is 
assured  of  receiving  each  i)ackage,  and  each  package 
has  had  a  jHisitive  check  for  credit. 

Sales  Check  System 

In  the  salescheck  system,  the  merchandise  must  lay 
on  the  wrapper’s  desk  in  an  unwrapped  condition,  or  be 
wrapped  with  some  identification  on  out  side  of  package, 
until  the  authorized  check  has  been  stamped  and  re¬ 
turned.  There  is  a  danger,  if  the  wrapper  is  busy,  of 
sales  being  mixed  and  placed  on  the  wrong  merchan¬ 
dise.  During  jjeak  periods  or  busy  days,  the  wrappers 
are  not  always  able  to  keep  up  with  the  flow  of  work, 
and  their  desks  become  jammed  with  unwrapped  goods. 
When  the  check  is  put  on  wrong  merchandise,  the  store 
suffers  because  of  customer  dissatisfaction,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  congestion  in  wrapper’s  desk  means  delay 
of  merchandise  arriving  at  delivery  department,  and 
a  general  slowing  down  which  will  cause  an  uneven  flow 
of  work  and  possible  late  hours  for  the  delivery  interior 
personnel.  It  increases  considerably  the  work  of  the 
wrapper.  In  stores  where  central  wrap  is  used,  the 
delay  from  the  time  of  sale  until  package  is  ready  for 
delivery  might  become  serious  and  cause  much  late 
work  by  authorizers.  Any  congestion  in  the  wrapper’s 
desk  will  cause  an  uneven  flow  to  authorizing  and  peak 
the  work.  It  has  several  advantages,  however,  one  being 
that  each  package  is  properly  authorized  and  checked 
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before  it  leaves  the  department  and  there  is  only  one 
set  of  authorizing  files  necessary  in  the  operation  of  the 
system.  And  these  can,  if  desired,  be  in  connection  with 
credit  department,  so  that  all  facilities  are  available 
on  refers. 

Credit  Telephone  System 

In  the  credit  telephone  system,  the  sales  clerk  is  de¬ 
layed  while  credit  office  looks  up  file  and  authorizes 
account.  In  busy  departments,  there  is  apt  to  be  more 
congestion  of  sales  clerks  waiting  to  use  phone.  It  is  a 
comparatively  ex|)ensive  installation  to  make.  It  has 
however,  the  advantage  of  getting  packages  to  delivery 
quickly,  if  authorization  is  done  by  sales  person  before 
sending  to  wrapper’s  desk. 

Drawback  System 

The  drawback  system  seems  to  have  solved  the 
difficulties  of  the  aforementioned  system.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  certain  disadvantages,  and  cannot  be  considered  a 
panacea  for  all  authorizing  ills,  but  the  disadvantages 
are  few,  and  are  not  without  the  possibility  of  being 
over  done. 

For  those  that  are  not  using  the  drawback  system, 
an  explanation  in  detail  of  its  operations  is  necessary. 

The  package,  after  the  charge  sale,  is  put  in  wrap¬ 
per’s  desk,  or  sent  to  central  wrap,  in  the  same  wav  as 
C.  O.  D.  or  paid.  The  original  sales  check  is  either 
detached  by  sales  person  and  sent  directly  to  authorizing 
department  or  it  is  detached  by  the  wrapper  and  for¬ 
warded. 

Packages  are  wrapped,  sent  to  the  delivery  depart¬ 
ment,  routed,  and  put  directly  into  drivers’  bins.  The 
authorizer  passes  on  check  and  in  the  event  of  charge 
being  O.  K.,  it  is  passed  and  entered  on  the  customer’s 
ledger.  If  the  account  is  doubtful,  or  there  is  no  ac¬ 
count,  there  are  procedures  to  be  followed. 

In  the  first  case,  after  the  check  has  been  looked  up 
as  fully  as  facilities  at  hand  permit,  a  “hold”  is  issued 
to  the  delivery  department  which  orders  them  to  locate 
the  package  in  proper  bin,  and  withdraw  until  further 
information  is  received  from  the  credit  department.  If 
there  is  no  account,  the  charge  check  is  cancelled  and  a 
C.  O.  D.  made  out.  This  C.  O.  D.  is  sent  to  the  delivery 
department,  where  the  package  is  withdrawn  and 
C.  O.  D.  attached,  and  the  driver  collects  the  same  as  on 
a  regular  C.  O.  D.  After  a  package  is  held,  the  credit 
department  either  has  merchandise  returned  to  stock, 
authorizes  charge  to  be  sent  out,  or  transfers  charge  to 
C.  O.  D.,  depending  upon  the  status  of  the  account, 
after  further  investigation. 

Various  stores  use  different  methods  for  transferring 
this  hold  infoijnation  to  the  delivery  department.  One 
method  is  to  have  a  hold  slip  made  in  three  parts.  It  is 
filled  out  by  the  authorizing  department,  one  part  being 
sent  to  the  delivery  department  notifying  package  should 
be  held,  and  duplicate  and  triplicate  held  in  the  author¬ 
izing  department.  When  it  is  time  to  release  package, 
the  duplicate  which  is  marked  "release”  is  sent  to  the 
delivery  department,  and  the  triplicate  is  filed  for  a  per¬ 
manent  record  in  the  authorizing  department.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  three  part  hold  check  is  that  a  follow-up 
becomes  automatic,  and  there  is  no  duplication  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  authorizing  department  to  release. 

Other  stores  telephone  hold  information,  but  I  feel 


the  written  slip  is  more  fjpsitive.  Some  stares  with  re¬ 
mote  deliveries  are  finding  it  advantageous  to  use  an 
electric  typewriter,  which  automatically  transfers  in¬ 
formation  on  typewriter  at  delivery  station.  This  is  a 
method  that  will  become  more  in  vogue. 

Advantages  of  Drawback 

The  advantages  of  this  so-called  drawback  system  are 

( 1 )  a  prompt  and  even  flow  of  merchandise  to  delivery 
as  fast  as  wrappers  and  inspectors  finish  their  work, 

(2)  allows  for  one  set  of  files,  (3)  allows  these  files 
to  be  located  in  vicinity  of  credit  department,  so  that 
refers  can  be  handled  quickly  and  accurately,  (4)  re¬ 
duces  overtime  work  in  the  authorizing  department,  (5) 
allows  for  the  use  of  female  labor  exclusively  in  au¬ 
thorizing  department,  because  of  hours  being  practically 
those  of  the  store,  and  there  being  no  physical  handling 
of  packages,  (6)  saves  space  in  many  instances,  (7) 
helps  to  reduce  wrong  addresses  in  some  stores,  (8) 
relieves  congestion  at  wrappers’  desks,  (9)  prevents 
crossed  checks,  (10)  reduces  in  part  missing  checks, 
(11)  reduces  personnel,  (12)  allows  inspector-  wrap¬ 
pers  more  time  for  own  work,  being  relieved  of  prob¬ 
lem  of  forwarding  checks  to  central  station  and  the 
subsequent  matching  operation,  (13)  gives  work  to  the 
authorizing  department  in  a  more  even  flow,  (14)  less 
packages  held  because  all  facilities  for  checking  are 
at  hand. 

Few  Disadvantages 

A  system  of  this  kind  obviously  must  have  a  few 
disadvantages.  They  are,  however,  much  overbalanced 
by  the  good  points,  but  I  will  mention  those  that  come 
to  my  mind:  (1)  there  is  danger  that  the  delivery  de¬ 
partment  will  not  stop  packages  when  notified  by  au¬ 
thorizing  department;  (2)  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  add  an  additional  person  in  delivery  department  draw 
back  “holds”  and  handle  “charge  changed  to  C.  O.  D.’s, 

(3)  if  merchandise  is  held  up  for  any  reason,  the  de¬ 
livery  department  is  at  times  inconvenienced  trying  to 
find  package  in  order  to  stop,  (package  may  not  come) 
until  following  day;  (4)  it  causes  drivers  some  in¬ 
convenience  in  looking  for  packages  that  should  be 
held;  (5)  system  sometimes  is  difficult  to  operate  in 
parcel  post  work,  as  packages  are  continually  moving 
to  the  post  office :  (6)  because  of  its  requiring  correct 
functioning  by  2  departments,  delivery  and  credit, 
there  is  sometimes  difficulty  in  placing  responsibility 
when  a  transaction  goes  wrong. 

Special  Items  Considered 

A  few  special  questions  were  brought  up  on  con¬ 
junction  with  the  use  of  the  drawback  system,  and  they 
were  studied  through  the  cooperation  of  a  group  of 
twelve  stores  using  the  system.  The  first  question  was 
to  what  departments  does  it  apply.  Six  used  it  in  all 
departments,  and  the  balance  excepted  furniture,  and, 
in  some  instances,  an  odd  department  here  and  there. 
On  furniture  and  special  bulk,  three  stores  had  the 
checks  authorized  before  the  check  was  filled.  The 
handling  of  repair  merchandise  was  questioned.  Most 
of  the  stores  in  this  small  group  followed  the  same 
procedure  as  regular  merchandise.  Some  few  had  ex¬ 
pensive  orders  authorized  before  proceeding  with  the 
work,  expensive  merchandise,  such  as  jewelry,  is  gen- 
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erally  authorized  before  sending  the  delivery,  if  amount 
is  $50.00  or  over,  but  in  some  stores  is  handled  as  any 
regular  purchase.  Special  deliveries,  of  course,  must  l)e 
handled  differently,  either  being  checked  through  before 
merchandise  leaves  department,  or  having  information 
provided  by  special  clerk  before  delivery. 

Installation  of  System 

What  stores  who  are  not  using  system  at  present 
should  install,  is  rather  a  difficult  problem  for  the 
writer  to  determine,  as  the  advantages  seemed  to  so 
positively  outweigh  the  disadvantages  that  there  seems 
to  be  little  reason  why  it  should  not  l)e  considered  by 
every  one.  However,  there  are  a  few  items  that  should 
be  investigated  before  one  says  unqualifiedly  that  this 
system  of  authorization  should  be  used. 

I  can  conceive  that  a  store  having  a  very  small  per¬ 
centage  of  charge  business  might  not  be  interested,  be¬ 
cause  the  economies  resulting  would  be  so  small  that 
there  would  be  no  advantage  in  disturbing  present 
routine.  Of  course,  in  a  straight  cash  or  C.  (.).  D.  busi¬ 


ness,  it  would  be  of  no  interest  what  ever,  as  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  authorizing  does  not  exist. 

A  store  having  a  limited  amount  of  authorizing  to  do 
might  not  find  the  advantages  of  space  saved  to  be  a 
factor,  nor  would  the  volume  to  be  authorized,  if  de¬ 
layed,  embarrass  the  delivery  department  to  any  ex¬ 
tent.  However,  the  principle  of  the  system,  the  segre¬ 
gation  of  the  few  instead  of  handling  the  whole,  is  cor¬ 
rect,  no  matter  what  the  proportion  of  charge  is  to  the 
total  volume.  The  system  is  much  more  effective  if  there 
is  a  tube  system  in  use,  even  though  many  are  using  it 
by  handling  the  checks  by  messenger.  This  messenger 
cost  should  be  considered  by  the  person  studying  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  drawback  system,  to  be  sure  that  the 
additional  labor  cost  will  not  over-balance  other  savings. 

It  appears  that  the  drawback  system  is  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  modernized  procedure  being  put  into  store 
operation,  and  is  of  such  distinct  advantage  that  it 
should  not  be  discarded  as  having  no  application  with¬ 
out  serious  consideration  by  all  executives  responsible 
for  the  operation  of  any  store. 


Why  The  Tariff  Bill  Now  Before  Congress 

Should  Not  Pass 

By  the  Tariff  Committee. 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  Philip  LeBoi  tillier.  Chairman 


The  reiK)rt  oi  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  to 
the  .Senate  on  House  Bill  (H.  R.  2667)  which  was 
made  on  September  4th  indicates  that  the  country 
is  threatened  with  a  general  and  sweeping  upward  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Tariff. 

The  views  of  this  Association  were  presented  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  last  February.  In  our  brief  we  set  forth 
our  objections  to  any  revision  which  should  change  or 
move  in  the  direction  of  changing,  especially  by  subtle 
and  insidious  methods,  the  long  established  base  of 
foreign  values  in  the  determination  of  tariff  rates.  In 
that  brief  we  expressed  a  willingness  to  see  changes 
made  in  rates  and  schedules  which  were  clearly  shown 
to  be  necessary  to  relieve  the  farming  industry  or  any 
depressed  branch  of  industry  that  could  prove  its 
right  to  additional  protection. 

When  the  House  Bill  (H.  R.  2667)  was  enacted 
and  when  it  came  up  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  for  hearings,  your  Tariff  Committee  pre¬ 
pared  another  brief  and  was  represented  personally 
by  its  Chairman,  Mr.  Philip  LeBoutillier,  and  others 
at  a  hearing  in  Washington  on  June  12.  In  this  brief 
the  Committee  reiterated  its  arguments  and  presented 
other  evidence  to  show  that  the  House  Bill  went  far 
beyond  any  reasonable  requirements  of  the  present 
industrial  situation  and  that  it  proposed  numerous 
administrative  changes  which  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  consumers,  disturbing  to  business, 


and  confusing  to  imixirters.  The  House  Bill  did  not 
propose  an  immediate  change  of  base  in  fixing  tariff 
rates,  but  contained  a  provision  for  the  investigation 
of  this  matter  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  presenting  its  case  to  the  national  legislative  body, 
as  outlined  above,  the  Committee  was  perhaps  unduly 
cautious  and  conservative.  It  leaned  over  back  in  its 
attempt  to  avoid  undue  emphasis  upon  the  merchants’ 
point  of  view  and  undue  urgency  in  advocating  their 
cause. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  more  deliberate  Senatorial 
Committee  would  correct  the  obvious  errors  of  the 
House  Bill  and  would  present  an  amended  measure 
more  nearly  in  line  with  the  campaign  pledges  of  the 
party  in  power  and  with  the  expressed  desires  of 
President  Hoover  when  he  called  the  Congress  into 
special  session  for  the  purpose  of  tariff  revision.  It 
is  now  apparent  that  these  hopes  and  expectations  have 
not  only  not  been  realized  but  that  on  the  contrary  we 
have  an  amended  bill  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  which  is  even  worse  in  many  of  its  features 
than  the  original  House  Bill. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  it  has  seemed  to  the 
Committee  that  it  is  time  to  speak  plainly  and  emphati¬ 
cally.  In  order  to  do  this  the  Committee  has  prepared, 
in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers,  the  following 
analysis  of  the  Bill  and  a  special  and  urgent  appeal  to 
the  members  of  this  Association  and  leindred  bodies 
to  engage  in  a  real  fight  to  prevent  the  final  enactment 
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of  a  Tariff  Bill  which  is  reactionary,  obstructive,  and 

harmful  to  the  whole  country,  consumer,  farmer, 

laborer,  manufacturer,  importer  and  merchant  alike. 

Ques.  Is  a  general  tariff  revision  at  this  time  nec¬ 
essary? 

Ans.  No.  The  country  is  prosperous,  labor  is  well 
employed  at  high  wage  levels  and  foreign  trade 
shows  a  large  favorable  balance.  These  con¬ 
ditions,  known  to  everybody  acquainted  with 
business  affairs,  are  set  forth  in  a  striking  man¬ 
ner  in  recent  reports  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  which  is  the  governmental  agency 
most  intimately  interested  in  and  acquainted 
with  these  matters.  For  example,  in  the  Com¬ 
merce  Year  Book  issued  by  that  Department, 
June  15,  1929,  covering  the  year  1928,  these 
facts  and  figures  are  given; 

“Manufacturing  output,  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  measure  of  economic  activity,  was  3  per 
cent  above  the  previous  peak  of  1926. 

“E.<port  trade  increased  5j4  per  cent  in  value 
and  in  quantitative  terms  was  greater  than  even 
during  the  abnormal  war  years. 

“Manufacturing  production  in  1928  was  the 
largest  ever  reached,  being  5  per  cent  above  that 
in  1927,  and  66  per  cent  above  that  of  the  de¬ 
pression  year  1921. 

“The  amount  of  wages  paid  in  factories  in  1927, 
according  to  the  census,  was  the  greatest  ever 
reported. 

“The  average  wage  .  .  .  was  120  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1914,  12  i)er  cent  higher  than  in 
1919. 

“The  monthly  indexes  of  payroll  and  earnings, 
show  slightly  larger  earnings  per  worker  in 
factories  in  1928  than  the  year  before.  Money 
wages  have  increased  much  more,  as  compared 
with  pre-war  figures,  than  the  cost  of  living. 
“The  exports  of  the  United  States  were  5.4  per 
cent  greater  in  value  than  in  1927  ...  as 

compared  with  1922  they  showed  an  increase 
of  34  per  cent  in  value. 

“The  excess  of  ex{X)rts  was  larger  than  in  any 
other  year  since  1921,  amounting  to  $1,038,000,- 
000. 

“The  ratio  of  value  of  imports  to  that  of  ex¬ 
ports,  which  was  92  per  cent  in  1926,  fell  to  a 
little  less  than  80  per  cent. 

“During  1928  financial  transactions  continued  to 
expand  and  many  new  records  for  volume  were 
established.  Check  payments  by  banks  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  increased  by  20  per  cent  as 
compared  with  the  previous  high  record  of  1927 
and  were  twice  as  large  as  in  1921. 


“Receipts  of  the  United  States  Government 
continued  largely  "to  exceed  expenditures,  the 
surplus  being  used  for  the  retirement  of  the 
public  debt.” 

Ques.  If  business  was  so  good  in  1928,  how  about 
1929? 

Ans.  All  indications  point  to  a  continued  improre- 
ment.  Bank  clearings,  car  loadings,  iron  and 
steel  output,  and  automobile  production  and  sales 
are  all  at  high  marks  or  even  show  record- 
breaking  figures. 

In  this  connection,  note  the  following  excerpt 
from  Standard  Statistics  Report,  September  9, 
1929; 

“Meanwhile,  evidence  continues  to  accumu¬ 
late  in  support  of  the  belief  that  1929  will 
represent  the  most  profitable  year  general 
American  industry  has  ever  experienced. 
Our  records  reveal  that  aggregate  net  in¬ 
come  for  515  representative  industrial  cor¬ 
porations  which  have  thus  far  reported  was 
40.5  per  cent  larger  in  the  first  half  of  1929 
than  1928,  which  stands,  to  date,  as  the 
banner  12  months’  i)eriod.’’ 

Ques.  If  a  general  revision  is  not  necessary,  is  it  not 
highly  inexpedient  to  undertake  one? 

Ans.  Yes. 

Ques.  Why? 

Ans.  Because  it  is  a  general  principle  of  good  busi¬ 
ness  as  well  as  of  governmental  policy  to  “let 
well  enough  alone”,  especially  when  that  well 
enough  is  so  good.  In  the  words  of  Uncle  Joe 
Cannon.  “Let’s  stand  pat.” 

Ques.  What  does  a  general  revision  of  the  Tariff  en¬ 
tail? 

Ans.  Uncertainty  and  doubt,  confusion  and  fear. 
These  feelings  are  not  only  aroused  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  in  this  country,  but  they  are 
especially  to  be  noted  in  the  attitude  of  foreign 
countries  toward  us,  thus  both  business  and  in¬ 
ternational  relations  are  jeopardized  by  even  the 
process  of  revision. 

Ques.  If  these  dangers  involved  in  a  general  revision 
are  real,  how  can  they  be  guarded  against? 

Ans.  It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  the  great  body  of 
consumers  is  almost  voiceless  and  unrepre¬ 
sented  in  the  process  of  tariff  revision,  except 
insofar  as  an  organization  like  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  which  is  in  close 
touch  with  consumers  and  in  position  to  observe 
the  disastrous  effects  of  tariff  changes,  may 
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stand  in  the  breach  and  not  only  guard  its  own 
proper  self  interest  but  protect  those  who  other¬ 
wise  would  be  defenseless. 

Ques.  What  is  the  self  interest  of  the  merchant  class 
of  the  country  in  this  connection? 

.Ins.  It  is  to  maintain  a  steady  flow  of  goods  and 
commodities  from  the  producer  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  which  is  not  only  necessary  for  their  own 
welfare  and  profit,  but  which  makes  possible  the 
successful  prosecution  of  production  with  its 
employment  of  labor  at  good  wages  and  pro¬ 
motes  the  contentment  and  happiness  of  the 
jicople  as  consumers.  If  unjustifiable  changes  in 
the  Tariff  are  made,  either  ojienly  or  by  sub¬ 
terfuge,  which  make  it  necessary  for  merchants 
to  charge  higher  prices  for  the  goods  they  sell, 
such  changes  in  the  Tariff  not  only  check  the 
demands  of  consumers,  but  by  reason  of  the  re¬ 
tailers  lieing  the  point  of  contact  with  the  con¬ 
sumers,  the  retailers  incur  the  criticism  and 
resentment  of  those  whom  they  are  seeking  to 
serve. 

Ques.  How  can  the  merchants  of  the  country  effect¬ 
ively  intervene  in  this  matter? 

.4ns.  Both  hy  individual  and  hy  organized  effort. 
Individual  effort  is  most  effective  when  directed 
by  a  constituent  personally  to  his  Senator  or 
Congressman.  Our  members  are  earnestly  urged 
to  do  this  at  once  and  to  continue  until  the 
Bill  is  defeated. 

Organized  effort  takes  the  form  of  official  rep¬ 
resentation  at  committee  hearings  and  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  documentary  evidence  for  the  use 
of  such  committees.  This  Association  has  had  its 
part  in  such  activities  and  it  will  continue  along 
this  line  so  long  as  there  is  any  hope  of  modify¬ 
ing  or  defeating  the  Bill  now  before  Congress. 

Ques.  Is  the  intervention  of  the  individual  retailer 
in  Tariff  matters  warranted  and  likely  to  be 
effective  and  free  from  the  criticism  that  such 
intervention  is  propaganda? 

.4tis.  Yes,  the  individual  retailer  should  never  abro¬ 
gate  nor  abandon  his  rights  as  a  citizen  and 
should  always  exercise  those  rights  in  every 
legitimate  way.  He  cannot  lie  fairly  accused  of 
engaging  in  undesirable  or  reprehensible  propa¬ 
ganda,  so  long  as  his  efforts  are  based  upon 
facts  and  his  views  are  openly  expressed. 

Ques.  Have  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  and  similar  bodies  of  organized  retailers 
a  duty  to  perform  beyond  that  of  guarding  the 


proper  self  interest  of  their  members  in  this 
matter? 

Ans.  Yes.  If  this  duty  were  not  performed,  it  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  the 
retailer  by  the  consuming  public.  By  reason 
of  the  fact  that  their  members  cKcupy  positions 
in  the  communities  they  serve,  which  enable 
them  to  observe  the  effects  of  such  legislation 
and  to  obtain  information  not  available  to  the 
legislative  bodies  or  the  general  public  it  is  their 
duty  to  supply  such  information  to  legislators 
and  to  publish  it  for  the  instruction  of  the  people 
at  large. 

Ques.  Why  is  this  true? 

Ans.  Because  service  is  the  watchword  of  modem 
business.  The  whole  trend  of  business  practice 
among  retailers  in  recent  years  has  been  to  de¬ 
velop  a  helpful  relationship  with  those  whom 
they  serve  and  to  maintain  and  increase  the 
confidence  which  the  consuming  public  repioses 
in  them  as  expert  advisers  in  regard  to  values 
and  the  serviceability  of  the  commodities  in 
which  they  deal.  The  increasing  complexities 
of  modern  business  and  the  almost  infinitude  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  commodities  has  made 
this  expert  service  to  the  public  absolutely  in¬ 
dispensable. 

Ques.  What  further  objection  is  there  to  the  Tariff 
Bill  now  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States? 

Ans.  It  goes  far  beyond  the  limited  revision  prom¬ 
ised  in  the  last  presidential  campaign  and  re¬ 
quested  by  the  President  when  he  called  the 
Congress  into  special  session. 

Ques.  What  was  the  assigned  reason  for  calling  this 
session  and  requesting  a  limited  Tariff  re¬ 
vision? 

Atvt.  The  chief  reason  was  to  carry  out  campaign 
pledges  of  “Economic  Equality”  for  the  agri¬ 
cultural  industry,  i.e.,  to  relieve  the  distressed 
condition  of  agriculture,  so  far  as  that  could  be 
accomplished  through  Tariff  measures,  and  to 
aid  certain  other  industries  or  branches  of  in¬ 
dustry  which  were  obviously  under  special  stress 
of  foreign  competition,  e.g.,  the  textile  industry, 
or  at  least  some  of  its  divisions. 

Ques.  Is  the  Tariff  Bill  now  under  discussion  likely  to 
accomplish  this  purpose? 

Ans.  It  is  not. 

Ques.  Why? 

Ans.  Because  more  than  2,000  increases  in  rates  of 
duty  nullify  any  benefits  which  might  possibly 
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come  to  the  farmers  of  the  country  through  in¬ 
creases  in  duties  upon  farm  products. 

Ques.  The  question  may  be  asked  whether  relief  for 
the  farmers  can  be  afforded  by  means  of  the 
Tariff. 

Ans.  It  was  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the  farmers 
and  their  friends  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  1922  Tariff,  which  added  very  largely  to  the 
number  and  amount  of  duties  imposed  upon  the 
products  of  agriculture,  that  such  relief  might 
be  obtained.  Farmers  have  had  the  experience 
of  seven  years  under  the  operation  of  that  Tariff 
and  have  witnessed  the  futility  of  their  hopes, 
especially  in  those  lines  where  their  products  are 
priced  in  the  markets  of  the  world  by  reason  of 
the  large  exportable  surpluses  which  must  be 
disposed  of  outside  of  the  United  States.  The 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  estimates  that  what 
farmers  buy  under  the  present  Fordney-McCum- 
ber  Tariff  Act  has  increased  their  yearly  cost  of 
living  and  farm  operation  by  $331,000,000,  and 
that  they  benefit  from  duties  on  agricultural 
products  to  the  extent  of  only  $30,000,000  a 
year. 

Ques.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  benefit  farmers  by 
positive  protection  of  their  products,  how 
could  a  Tariff  revision  benefit  them? 

Arts.  It  could  benefit  them  by  reducing  rates  on  the 
commodities  of  which  they  are  large  consum¬ 
ers  and  which  are  protected  under  the  present 
law  to  a  degree  that  is  unnecessary  and  unduly 
restrictive  to  reasonable  and  fair  foreign  com¬ 
petition. 

Ques.  Did  the  House  Bill  contain  any  provisions  to 
afford  this  kind  of  relief? 

Ans.  Emphatically  it  did  not.  It  is  true  it  lessened 
some  duties  on  articles  of  which  the  fanners  are 
consumers,  but  which  are  produced  under  con¬ 
ditions  giving  American  manufacturers  the  dom¬ 
inating  control  of  the  world  market  and  where 
the  removal  of  a  part  or  even  all  of  the  protective 
duty  would  have  no  appreciable  effect,  e.g.,  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery.  On  the  other  hand  in  many 
instances,  increases  were  made  in  duties  upon 
the  goods  which  farmers  consume.  A  notable 
instance  of  this  was  the  placing  of  shingles  and 
some  other  lumber  products  upon  the  tariff  list 
or  increasing  the  rates  of  duties  thereon.  The 
outcry  against  the  25  per  cent  duty  on  shingles 
was  so  great  that  the  Senate  Committee  has 
restored  that  item  to  the  free  list  in  its  amended 
bill,  but  all  other  wood  products  remain  un¬ 
changed  in  the  Senate  Committee  Bill. 


Ques.  What  other  class  of  persons  besides,  the  farm¬ 
ers  was  the  revision  of  the  Tariff  supposed  to 
benefit? 

Ans.  The  wage  earners  of  the  country. 

Ques.  Does  the  present  bill  help  labor? 

Ans.  Let  an  authoritative  spokesman  for  organized 
labor  answer  this  question.  To  that  end  we 
quote  the  following  excerpts  from  the  August, 
1929,  issue  of  “Facts  for  Workers”,  published 
by  “The  Labor  Bureau,  Inc.”: 


“PROTECTION  FOR  TWO  PER  CENT” 

“A  sizeable  revolt  against  tariff  increases  has 
arisen  among  farmers  and  their  spokesmen  on 
very  simple  and  logical  grounds.  Most  of  the 
important  farm  products  cannot  benefit  from 
protection.  Either  these  products  sell  at  prices 
fixed  in  an  export  market,  or  do  not  have  to 
meet  the  competition  of  imports  in  any  case. 

“Organized  Workers  Not  Gaining  From  The 


Tariff 

Mining  and  Quarying  Groups  .  408,000 

Building  Trades  . 1,014,000 

Public  Service  .  240,000 

Restaurant  and  Trade  .  63,000 

Transportation  .  950,000 

Theatre  and  Music  .  171,000 


2,846,000 

“This  compares  with  a  total  of  3,904,000  or¬ 
ganized  workers,  and  shows  that  about  73  per 
cent  of  the  union  members  in  the  country  are 
unquestionably  outside  the  benefits  of  the  tariff 
and  in  this  respect  have  an  even  clearer  case 
against  it  than  the  wheat  and  cotton  farmers. 

“Furthermore,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
many  of  the  remaining  27  per  cent  do  not  stand 
to  gain  in  any  great  degree. 

“Organized  Workers  in  Trades  Affected  by 
Tariff 

No.  IVho 


No.  Who  Would 
M ight  Gain  Not  Gain 


Textiles  .  5,000  30,000 

Metals,  Machinery,  Shipbuilding  2,000  231,000 

Paper  and  Printing  . 45,000  116,000 

Leather  Industry  .  5,000  44,000 

Clothing  Workers  .  6,000  277,000 

Food,  Liquor  and  Tobacco  .  6,000  71,000 

Lumber  and  Woodworking  1,000  12,000 

Chemicals,  Clay,  Glass  and  Stone  13,000  28,000 

Miscellaneous  .  8,000  158,000 


91,000  967,000 

“If  these  estimates  are  correct,  possible  in¬ 
creases  in  duties  would  therefore  be  capable  of 
benefiting  only  91,000,  or  about  2  per  cent  of 
the  3,904,000  trade  unionists  in  the  United 
States.” 
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Qucs.  Are  the  foregoing  the  only  or  the  main  reas¬ 
ons  for  objecting  to  the  present  Tariff  Bill? 

^ns.  They  are  not. 

Qucs.  Why? 

^ns.  Because  these  are  all  matters  of  general  pub¬ 
lic  knowledge.  They  are  being  discussed  and 
criticised  in  the  press  and  though  they  are  un¬ 
desirable  and  contrary  to  campaign  pledges  there 
is  nothing  insidious  or  misleading  about  them. 

Qucs.  What  part  of  the  Tariff  Bill  is  most  objection¬ 
able? 

A  ns.  The  so-called  “administrative”  or  “special 
provisions”  of  the  Bill.  This  is  the  part  of  the 
Bill  which  is  little  read  by  the  citizen  at  large 
or  even  by  students  and  journalists  who  have  a 
scientific  or  professional  interest  in  tariff  legis- 
btion. 

Ques.  Is  there  more  than  one  way  to  arrive  at  a 
desired  goal? 

Ans.  Yes.  There  is  the  open  way  and  the  under¬ 
ground  way.  This  applies  to  tariff  legislation  as 
well  as  other  matters.  Special  interests  in  recent 
years  have  found  the  direct  way  of  securing 
their  ends  more  and  more  difficult  in  view  of 
the  spread  of  economic  information  and  the  in¬ 
dependent  attitude  of  the  press.  As  a  result,  the 
sideways  motion,  like  that  of  the  crab,  has  re¬ 
placed  the  open,  above-board,  and  frank  method 
of  approach. 

Ques.  Are  not  these  rather  general  and  sweeping 
criticisms  and  can  they  be  justified  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  present  legislative  program? 

Ans.  Yes,  they  are  general,  but  nevertheless,  true. 
They  can  moreover  be  proved  by  specific  in¬ 
stances  and  many  illustrations  taken  from  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  features  of  the  Tariff  Bill. 

Qucs.  What  are  some  of  these  administrative  meas¬ 
ures  which  are  likely  to  deceive  the  public  and 
obtain  for  special  interests  unnecessary  and 
undesirable  additions  to  the  protection  which 
they  now  enjoy? 

Ans.  The  most  important  of  these  administrative 
changes  are  those  which  provide  in  one  way 
or  another  for  the  insidious  introduction  of 
some  sort  of  American  valuation*  plan  in  place 
of  the  100-year  old  base  of  foreign  value  upon 
which  all  legislation  of  this  sort  has  been 
founded.  This  indirect  method  of  securing  the 
change  of  base  appears  in  a  number  of  sections 
of  the  bills. 

In  Sec.  .336,  which  is  entitled  “Equalization  of 
Competitive  Conditions”  in  the  Tariff  Bill,  and 


“Flexible  Tariff  Provisions”  in  general  discuss¬ 
ion  and  in  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance,  the  President  and  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  are  g^ven  power  not  only  to  change 
rates  within  the  limitations  of  50  per  cent,  but 
to  substitute  American  Selling  Price  for  the 
foreign  value  base  wherever  and  whenever  they 
may  deem  it  desirable  to  do  so.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  introduce  by  administrative  order 
and  in  a  manner  which  is  not  likely  to  lead  to 
general  public  discussion  or  protest  an  entirely 
new  and  confusing  base  of  valuation. 

This  same  or  a  somewhat  similar  base  for  the 
determination  of  rates  could  have  been  made 
use  of  by  appraisers  in  practically  every  port 
of  entry  in  the  United  States,  if  Sec.  402  (b)  in 
the  House  Bill  had  not  been  eliminated  by  the 
Senate  Committee  in  its  present  draft.  The  fact 
that  this  is  temporarily  out  of  the  Bill  does  not 
guarantee  the  country  against  its  ultimate  adop¬ 
tion  by  the  Congress  when  the  bill  finally  comes 
from  the  Conference  Committee  of  the  two 
Houses. 

The  Senate  Committee  has  proposed  also  an 
entirely  new  section,  namely  340,  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  replace  Section  642  of  the  House  Bill. 
This  Section  provides  that  the  Tariff  Commiss¬ 
ion  shall  prepare  conversion  rates  on  the  basis 
of  “domestic  value”  and  report  its  rates  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  January  1,  1932.  The 
House  Bill,  Section  642,  provided  for  a  scien¬ 
tific  investigation  of  the  whole  matter  of  change 
of  base  in  order  that  the  Congress  might  subse- 
sequently  act  in  a  deliberate  manner  with  com¬ 
plete  and  adequate  information.  Section  340  and 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  trans¬ 
mitting  the  amended  Bill  to  the  Senate  both  in¬ 
dicate  the  purpose  of  pushing  this  matter  through 
as  speedily  as  possible  and  show  that  they  do 
not  have  an  open  mind  on  the  subject. 

Qucs.  Are  these  the  only  innovations  in  the  Tariff 
Bill  open  to  criticism? 

Ans.  No.  Further  confusion  will  result  from  the  use 
of  terms  which  seemingly  have  the  same  meaning 
but  which,  as  defined  in  the  Bill,  are  widely 
different  in  their  signification. 

Qucs.  What  are  some  of  these  terms? 

Ans.  The  most  im|tortant  are  “American  Value”, 
“United  States  Value”  and  “Domestic  Value”. 
To  the  ordinary  reader  these  appear  to  be  syn¬ 
onymous  or  identical,  but  a  painstaking  search 
through  many  pages  of  the  Bill  indicate  that 
they  are  far  from  being  so. 
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Ques.  What  does  “American  Value”  mean? 

Ans.  It  is  defined  as  follows  in  Sec.  402  (f)  of  the 
Tariff  Bill: 

"The  American  selling  price  of  any  ar¬ 
ticle  manufactured  or  produced  in  the 
United  States  shall  be  the  price,  including 
the  cost  of  all  containers  and  coverings  of 
whatever  nature  and  all  other  costs,  charges 
and  expenses  incident  to  placing  the  mer¬ 
chandise  in  condition  packed  ready  for  de¬ 
livery,  at  which  such  article  is  freely  offered 
for  sale  to  all  purchasers  in  the  principal 
market  of  the  United  States,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade  and  in  the  usual  wholesale 
quantities  in  such  market,  or  the  price  that 
the  manufacturer,  producer  or  owner  would 
have  received  or  was  willing  to  receive  for 
such  merchandise  when  sold  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course  of  trade  and  in  the  usual  whole¬ 
sale  quantities  at  the  time  of  exportation 
of  the  imported  article”. 

Ques.  What  does  “United  States  Value”  mean? 

Ans.  It  is  defined  in  Sec.  402  (d)  as  follows: 

“The  United  States  value  of  imported 
merchandise  shall  be  ( 1 )  the  price  at  which 
such  or  similar  imported  merchandise  is 
freely  offered  for  sale  at  the  time  of  im¬ 
portation  of  the  imported  merchandise, 
packed  ready  for  delivery,  in  the  principal 
market  of  the  United  States  to  all  pur- 
cliasers,  in  the  usual  wholesale  quantities 
and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  or 
(2)  if  such  or  similar  imported  merchan¬ 
dise  is  not  so  offered  for  sale  in  the 
United  States,  then  an  estimated  value, 
based  on  the  price  at  which  merchandise, 
whether  imported  or  domestic,  comparable  in 
construction  or  use,  with  the  imported  mer¬ 
chandise,  is  so  offered  for  sale,  with  such 
adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  owing  to 
differences  in  size,  material,  construction, 
texture  and  other  differences, — making  the 
due  allowance  in  either  case  for  cost  of 
transportation  and  insurance,  and  other  nec¬ 
essary  expenses  from  the  place  of  shipment 
to  the  place  of  delivery,  a  commission  not 
,  exceeding  6  per  centum,  if  any  has  been 

paid  or  contracted  to  be  paid  on  goods  ob- 
I  tained  otherwise  than  by  purchase,  or  profits 

not  to  exceed  8  per  centum  and  general 
expenses  not  to  exceed  8  per  centum  on 
purchased  goods,  and  for  duty.  In  any  case 
in  which  the  price  of  comparable  domestic 
merchandise  is  used  as  a  basis,  such  allow¬ 


ances  shall  ^  based  upon  the  costs,  ex¬ 
penses,  commissions  (or  profits  and  gen¬ 
eral  expenses),  and  duty  in  respect  of  the 
imported  merchandise.” 

Ques.  What  does  the  new  term  “Domestic  Value” 
mean? 

Atis.  In  the  language  of  the  Tariff  Bill  it  may  mean 
either  a  fact  or  a  conjecture  or  a  mixture  of 
fact  and  conjecture. 

Ques.  What  is  the  fact? 

Ans.  In  the  language  of  the  Tariff  Bill,  Sec.  340 
(d)  fl)  (A),  it  is  this: 

“The  term  ‘domestic  value’  applied  with  re¬ 
spect  to  imported  merchandise,  means  the 
price  at  which  such  or  similar  imported 
merchandise  iS  freely  offered  for  sale,  at  the 
time  of  importation  of  the  imported  mer¬ 
chandise,  packed  ready  for  delivery,  in  the 
principal  market  of  the  United  States  to 
all  purchasers,  in  the  usual  wholesale  quan¬ 
tities  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade.” 

Ques.  Is  there  not  some  conjecture  mixed  with  the 
fact  even  in  this  definition? 

Ans.  Yes.  This  is  so  where  “similar  merchandise” 
becomes  the  standard  or  value  measurement. 
It  may  l)e  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection 
how  the  legislative  mind  would  determine  simi¬ 
larity  of  merchandise. 

“An  imported  article  shall  be  considered  like 
or  similar  to  ...  a  domestic  article  if  the  im¬ 
ported  article  is  of  the  same  class  or  kind  as  the 
domestic  article  and  accomplishes  results  sub¬ 
stantially  equal  to  those  accomplished  by  the  do¬ 
mestic  article  when  used  in  substantially  the 
same  manner  and  for  substantially  the  same  pur- 
IKjse”.  Sec.  336  (g)  (2). 

Under  such  instructions  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  jxjor  harassed  merchant  or  importer  as  to 
the  duty  he  will  have  to  pay  may  well  be  left 
to  the  imagination. 

Qiics.  What  does  this  term  “Domestic  Value”  mean 
on  the  basis  of  conjecture  unhampered  by 
facts? 

.Ins.  The  Tariff  Bill,  Sec.  340  (d)  (1)  (B),  defines 
it  as  follows: 

“The  term  ‘domestic  value’  applied  will  re- 
sjiect  to  imported  merchandise,  means  if  such  or 
similar  imported  merchandise  is  not  so  offered 
for  sale  in  the  United  States,  than  an  estimated 
value,  based  on  the  price  at  which  merchandise 
whether  imported  or  domestic,  comparable  in 
construction  or  use  with  the  imported  merchan- 
(CofUiniicd  on  page  569) 
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The  Way  With  People 

(Continued  from  fage  552) 


Would  you  be  willing'  to  elal)orate  your  idea  of  the 
sort  of  contact  between  the  Social  Service  Department 
and  the  Employment  Office,  that  is  appropriate? 

Mr.  Schoff :  Any  contact  between  the  Social 
Service  Department  and  the  Employment 
Office  must  keep  in  mind  the  idea  of  confidence 
regarding  professional  information.  A  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  Social  Service  secretary 
and  her  judgment  as  to  how  much  to  tell.  I 
think,  in  most  cases,  it  is  perfectly  right  for  the 
Social  Service  Department  and  the  doctor  to  be 
as  frank  as  possible  with  the  Employment 
Office  regarding  any  individual’s  condition. 
There  are  some  cases  where,  according  to  the 
doctor’s  judgment,  that  may  not  lie  the  right 
thing  to  do.  but  in  all  cases,  tbe  question  of 
bow  much  information  should  be  jiassed  on 


should  l)e  left  to  the  doctor  and  the  Social  Ser¬ 
vice  secretary. 

Is  it  the  jx)licy  of  your  store,  or  perhaps  of  other 
stores,  to  have  the  working  conditions  of  the  store 
inspected,  throughout,  by  some  one  who  is  an  expert 
on  health  conditions,  to  know  whether  the  working 
conditions  contribute  to  the  health  of  the  individual 
or  take  away  from  it? 

Mr.  Schoff :  Our  doctor  is  in  close  contact 
with  the  individuals  in  the  store,  and  com¬ 
plaints  concerning  health  conditions  in  any  de¬ 
partment  quickly  reach  his  ears.  It  is  his  cus¬ 
tom  to  investigate  them  and  make  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  maintenance  department  or  to 
the  superintendent’s  office  as  to  what  should 
.be  done  to  correct  them. 


Publications,  Reports  and  Studies 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


Accounting  and  Control 
Briefs — Legislation 
Costume  Art 
Insurance 
Laboratory 

These  publications,  reports  and  studies  pres¬ 
ent  the  fundamental  principles  governing  re¬ 
tail  business  metho<ls.  They  are  basal  tests 
and  reference  manuals  for  retail  firms  and  their 
executives  in  whatever  capacity  they  serve. 

The  business  facts  are  gathered  from  special 
investigations  and  from  the  actual  experiences 
in  every  phase  of  retail  business.  The  results  of 
these  investigations  and  the  facts  and  fig^ires 
collected  are  carefully  studied,  searched,  compared 
and  checked  against  each  other.  These  results 


Retail  Delivery 
Sales  Promotion 
Store  Management 
Trade  Relations 
Traffic 

are  coordinated  and  assembled  by  the  members  of 
the  Association  Staff,  bringing  out  retail  principles 
in  readable  form  and  in  many  cases  illustrated 
by  graphs  and  charts. 

The  product  of  this  work  is  a  wealth  of  data 
and  valuable  information  upon  which  to  draw  not 
only  for  training  in  retail  business  but  as  constant 
Reference  Manuals,  meeting  the  need  of  every 
retail  executive,  enabling  him  to  ascertain  and 
build  upon  recorded  precedents  and  exchange  of 
experiences. 


Covering  the  Subjects  of 

Merchandise  Management 

Periodicals 

Personnel 

Research  and  Inf<trmation 


Association — General 


Briefs — Legislation 

Brief  on  Administrative  Provisions  Provided 
for  in  Sections  336,  402-B  and  E  of  Bill  H.  R. 
2667  filed  with  Finance  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  by  the  Tariff  Committee 
— Philip  LeBoutillier,  Chairman.  June  12, 
1929. 

* 

The  American  Valuation  Plan 

The  American  Valuation  Plan  or  Any  Modi¬ 
fication  of  That  Plan  As  Basis  of  Assessing 
Ad  Valorem  Duties  Undesirable  submitted  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States — Filed  by  the  Tariff  Committee, 
Philip  LeBoutillier,  Chairman.  February 
28,  1929. 


Why  the  Tariff  Bill  N€m'  Before  Congress 
Should  Not  Pass 

A  Primer  of  questions  and  answers  outlining 
in  detail  the  objections  to  the  Tariff  Bill  in  its 
present  form  and  definition  of  terms  .  A  book 
of  valuable  information  for  every  retail  mer¬ 
chant.  Prepared  by  the  Tariff  Committee, 
Philip  LeBoutillier,  Chairman. 

NRDGA  Members  Free  Non-Members  Free 

*  *  4i  * 

Use  of  Generic  Term — ''Rayon' 

Brief  on  Use  of  Generic  Term  “Rayoo”  in 
Schedule  13  “Rayon  Manufactures”  of  H.  R. 
2667.  Read  by  Harold  R.  Young,  Washington 
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Secretary  before  Sub-Committee  on  Schedule 
13 — July  8,  1929.  (See  Bulletin,  August 
1929). 

*  *  ♦  * 

Generic  Term  “Rayon' — Revision 

Brief  on  Use  of  the  Generic  Term  Rayon  in 
the  Revision  of  Paragraph  1213  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1922  filed  with  Hon.  Carl  R.  Chind- 
blom,  Chairman,  Sub-Committee  on  Schedule 
12,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. — Filed 
April  13,  1929. 

♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

Taxation  Committee  Reports 

Taxation  Committee  Reports  Prepared  by  C. 
B.  Clark — Controllers’  Congress  Taxation 
Committee. 

NRDGA  Members  Free  Non-Members  Free 
♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

Report — Work  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. — 1928 
This  report  of  the  Managing  Director,  Charming 


E.  Sweitzer  was  presented  to  the  18th  Annual 
C'onvention.  Febniary  4-5-6-7-8,  1929  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  -York.  It  covers  In  detail 
the  work  of  the  Association  giving  special 
emphasis  to  the  great  contributions  of  the 
Ass(M:iation’s  President,  the  other  Directors 
of  the  Asswiation,  the  National  Council  and 
their  Alternates,  the  Directors  of  the  several 
groups  and  the  members  of  the  various  Stand¬ 
ing  and  Special  C<*mmittees. 

The  book  presents  an  interesting  picture  of 
the  ever  broadening  scope  of  the  work  of  the 
Association. 

NRDG.V  Members  Free  Non-Members  Free 
♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

Work  Program — 1929 

Booklet  outlining  the  i)roi)osed  i)rogram  of 
studies,  reports  and  general  activities  for  the 
year  1929. 

NRDGA  Members  Free  Non-Members  Free 


Bureau  of  Research  and  Information 


Reports  on  Trend  of  Sales 

The  following  reports  analyze  trend  of 
sales  in  these  departments  over  a  given 
])ericKl  of  time.  A  numl)er  of  factors  were 
studied.  Surveys  based  on  questionnaires 
and  j)ersonal  visits  to  member  stores. 

Trend  of  Sales  of  Silk.  Rayon  and  Cotton 
in  Piece  Goods  Departments.  15  pages 
(June  1,  1928). 

Trend  of  Sales  of  Silk,  Rayon  and  Cotton  in 
Piece  Goods  Departments.  18  pages  (June 
22,  1928). 

Trend  of  Sales  of  Silk,  Rayon  and  Cotton  in 
Piece  Goods  Departments.  15  pages  (Jan¬ 
uary,  1929). 

Trend  of  Sales  of  Silk,  Rayon  and  Cotton  in 
Piece  Goods  Departments,  19  pages  (June. 
1929). 

Trend  of  Women’s  Underwear  Sales.  Silk — 
Ravon — ^Cotton.  15  pages  (December  21, 
1928). 

Trend  of  Men’s  and  Womert’s  Underwear 
Sales,  Silk — Rayon — Cotton.  31  pages 
(September,  1929). 

Trend  of  Sales  of  Silk,  Rayon  and  Cotton  in 
Drapery— Upholstery  Departments.  15 
pages  (Mardi,  1929). 

NRDGA  Members  and  Non-Members  Free 
*  «  *  « 

Survey  on  W ashahility  of  Fabrics — Part  I, 
Study  of  Causes  of  Complaints 

Survey  on  Causes  of  complaints  regarding  non- 

washability  of  fabrics  from  both  store  and 


customer  viewpoints.  Findings  based  on  per¬ 
sonal  visits  and  questionnaires  to  member- 
stores  and  to  consumers.  51  pages  (February, 
1929). 

NRDGA  Members  and  Non-Members  Free 
★  *  *  ★ 

Causes  of  Alterations  and  Costs  to  Customer 

Data  on  alterations  in  ready-to-wear  and 
recommendations  for  their  reduction.  Obtained 
by  questionnaire  to  member-stores.  3  pages 
(Reprint  May,  1929,  Bulletin). 

NRDGA  Members  Free  Non-Members  $1.00 

*  Ht  *  * 

Survey  of  Leased  Departments — Terms  and  Con¬ 
tracts 

Points  to  be  considered  in  leasing  a  depart¬ 
ment,  percentages  usually  paid  for  different 
lines  of  merchandise,  items  of  expense  paid 
by  lessee,  copies  of  representative  contracts. 
66  pages  (Sept.  1928). 

NRDGA  Members  Free  Non-Members  $2.00 

*  *  *  * 

Classification  of  Lines  of  Merchandise  in  Toilet 
Goods  Departments 

Outline  of  the  practice  of  a  number  of  repre¬ 
sentative  stores  on  their  methods  of  classifying 
the  diversified  lines  of  merchandise  of  this 
department.  7  pages  (1928). 

NRDGA  Members  Free  Non-Members  $1.00 

if  *  *  * 

Class  Standards  for  Sheetings 

Buying  habits  of  customers  in  sheetings  de¬ 
partment  and  types  of  appeal  to  customers. 
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4  pages  (Nov.  1925). 

Information  from  representative  stores.  9 
pages  (1928). 

NRDGA  Members  Free  Non-Members  $1.00 
♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

Personnel  Work — Its  Place  in  the  Store  by  B. 
Eugenia  Lies 

Function  of  personnel  work  in  department 
stores  with  an  outline  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  method  and  illustrated  with 
organization  chart.  Talk  presented  before  In¬ 
ternational  Industrial  Relations  Association  in 
1928.  4  pages  (Reprint  October,  1928  Bulle¬ 
tin). 

NRDGA  Members  Free 
*  *  ♦  * 

Reports 

The  following  reports  outline  plans  in  effect 
in  representative  member-stores  compiled  from 
information  secured  by  questionnaire. 

Making  the  Want  System  Work 

4  pages  (Reprint  Oct.  1927  Bulletin). 

Bonus  Plans  for  Accounts  Receivable  Workers 

4  pages  (Reprint  Nov.  1927  Bulletin). 

Operation  of  a  Cutting  and  Fitting  Service  in 
Connection  With  Yard  Goods  Dept. 

9  pages  (June  1927). 

Report  on  Employees’  Discounts  and  Charge 
Accounts 

8  pages  (June  1926). 

Report  on  “Lay-Away"’  or  “Will  Call"  Systems 
in  Stores  of  Medium  Size 
11  pages  (May,  1926  Bulletin). 

Report  on  Transfer  Systems  in  Stores  of  Medium 
Size 

18  pages  (May  1926). 

Dry  Cleaning  and  Dyeing  Service  for  Customers 

5  Pages  (May  1926). 

Report  on  Gift  Wrapping  Service 

10  pages  (April,  1926). 

Circulation  of  Information  Among  Employees 
7  pages  (December  1925). 

Departmental  Statistics  on  Sales  Per  Square 
Foot 

Percentage  of  Buyers’  Salaries  to  Net  Sales  by 
Departments 
18  pages  (Oct.  1925). 


Location  of  Trunk  and  Bag  Department 

4  Images  (Dec.  1925). 

Report  on  Deferred  Charges 
6  pages  (Nov.  1925). 

Arrangement  of  Stock  in  Glove  Department 
3  pages  (Nov.  1925). 

Buy  in  November — Pay  in  January 

5  pages  (Jan.  1925). 

Report  on  Policies  of  Stores  Paying  Employees 
Absent  Due  to  lUness 

16  pages  (Nov.  1923). 

Pension  Plans 

Investigation  of  pension  plans  in  a  few  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  in  other  types  of  business. 

17  pages  (Feb.  1926). 

NRDGA  Members  Free  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  *  *  * 

The  Educational  Stillfilm  Service 

Stillfilms  to  be  shown  to  salesclerks  giving 
merchandise  information  from  selling  view¬ 
point  and  suggested  selling  methods  for  differ¬ 
ent  lines  of  merchandise.  Films,  accompany¬ 
ing  guides  and  manuals  are  practical  meeting 
the  immediate  needs  of  selling  departments. 
Projector,  twenty-six  stillfilms  released  at  two 
weeks  interval,  extra  copies  of  twenty-six  In¬ 
struction  Guides  and  Salesclerks’  Manuals. 
This  film  service  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Educational  Stillfilm  Committee — compos¬ 
ed  of  training  directors  from  leading  member 
stores  in  New  York  City  and  other  authorities 
on  retail  training.  The  producer  has  done  suc¬ 
cessful  work  in  the  field  of  educational  films 
for  many  years. 

The  first  films  in  the  service  deal  with  Rayon, 
Silk,  Silk  Hosiery,  Wool,  Notions,  Interior 
Decoration,  Mohair,  Gloves,  Cotton,  Fabric  of 
Fashion,  Rugs  and  Carpets,  Linen,  Cotton — 
Household  Fabric,  Perfume. 

NRDGA  Members  S8.00  a  month  or 
$96.00  a  year 

*  *  *  * 

Course  On  Retail  Correspondence 

“What  We  Can  Do  To  Improve  Our  Letters”, 
by  Mildred  W.  Cochran,  a  series  of  twelve 
lessons  for  secretaries  and  typists  in  a  store 
on  approved  methods  of  writing  letters  con¬ 
forming  to  accepted  modern  business  stand¬ 
ards.  The  articles  are  syndicated  to  member 
stores  to  be  reproduced  by  them  and  distrib¬ 
uted  among  employes  concerned  with  writing 
letters.  This  series  form  a  compact  letter 
manual  to  aid-  stores  in  establishing  a  standard 
correspondence  practice. 

NRDGA  Members  —  Twelve  Lessons  $50.00 
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Accounting 

The  Expense  Manual 

Classification  of  expense  items ;  definitions  of 
the  natural  divisions ;  presentation  and  ex¬ 
change  of  operating  statistics ;  distribution  of 
expenses  (pro-ration) ;  manufacturing,  work¬ 
room  and  service  departments ;  leased  depart¬ 
ments;  index  of  exjjense  items  with  correct 
account  numbers.  (1928). 

One  Copy  Free  to  Controllers'  Congress 
Members — Additional  Copies — $3.00  each 

NRDGA  Members  $5.00  Non-Members  $10.00 
*  ♦  *  * 

The  Expense  Manual  Index 

This  book  contains  approximately  3,000  ex¬ 
pense  items  that  occur  in  retail  stores,  and 
gives  the  account  number  to  which  each  should 
be  charged.  (1928). 

One  Copy  Free  to  Controllers'  Congress 
Members — Additional  Copies — $1.00  each 

NRDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  «  *  * 

Merchandise  Purchase  Control 

Control  of  purchases  through  the  ’use  of  Open- 
to-Buy  based  upon  planned  sales  and  planned 
stocks.  (11  pages — 1923). 

One  Copy  Free  to  Controllers'  Congress 
Members  —  Additional  Copies  —  .50  each 

NRDGA  Members  .50  Non-Members  $1.00 

*  *  ♦  * 

The  Relation  Between  the  Controller  and  the 
Merchandise  Man 

Outlines  numerous  benefits  to  be  obtained 
through  the  close  coojjeration  of  these  two 
executives.  (15  pages — 1922). 

One  Copy  Free  to  Controllers'  Congress 
Members  —  Additional  Copies  —  .50  each 

NRDGA  Members  .50  Non-Members  $1.00 

^  * 

Method  for  Use  of  Cash  Registers 

A  complete  set  of  rules  and  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  the  entire  operation  of  a  Cash  Register. 
(12  pages — 1923). 

One  Copy  Free  to  Controllers'  Congress 
Members  —  Additional  Copies  —  .50  each 

NRDGA  Members  .50  Non-Members  $1.00 

♦  *  *  ♦ 

Warehouse  Accounting  and  Workroom  Control 

Warehouse  Accounting  and  Control — account¬ 
ing  and  control  system  for  the  operation  of  a 
warehouse. 

Workroom  Operation  and  Control — system  of 


and  Control 

accounting  for  drapery,  carpet  and  allied 
workrooms.  (20  pages — 1927). 

One  Copy  Free  to  Controllers'  Congress 
Members  —  Additional  Copies  —  .50  eac/i 

NRDGA  Members  .50  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  *  *  * 

Precautions  at  Inventory  Time 

Correct  procedure  for  inventory  taking.  Sixty- 
nine  causes  of  inventory  shortages.  (12  pages 
—1927). 

One  Copy  Free  to  Controllers'  Congress 
Members  —  Additional  Copies  —  .50  each 

NRDGA  Members  .50  Non-Members  $1.00 

The  Controller — His  Function,  and  His  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Others 

This  booklet  contains  five  papers  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  as  delivered  at  the  convention  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  Chicago,  1927.  ( 19 

pages). 

One  Copy  Free  to  Controllers'  Congress 
Members  —  Additional  Copies  —  .50  each 

NRDGA  Members  .50  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  *  *  * 

Standard  Merchandise  Departments 

List  of  standard  merchandise  departments  for 
small  stores,  for  stores  to  about  $3,000,000,  for 
stores  to  about  $10,000,0(X).  and  for  stores  over 
$10,000,000.  Approved  by  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  and  the  Merchandise  Managers.  4 
pages. 

Free 

♦  ♦  ♦  * 

Planning  Ten  Years  Ahead 

An  analysis  of  Economic  Factors  in  Retailing 
Financial,  Expense,  Trends,  Traffic,  Census. 
(24  pages — 1927). 

One  Copy  Free  to  Controllers'  Congress 
Members  —  Additional  Copies  —  .50  each 

NRDGA  Members  .50  Non-Members  $1.00 

4>  «  *  * 

Selling  Salaries  for  1926 

Employment,  Promotion,  Compensation;  from 
the  angle  of  the  Controller.  ( 18  pages — 1927). 

One  Copy  Free  to  Controllers'  Congress 
Members  —  Additional  Copies  —  ^0  each 

NRDGA  Members  .50  Non-Members  $1.00 
«  *  *  « 

Substitutes  for  Unit  Control 

Simpler  Methods  of  Merchandise  Analysis, 
Anticipating  the  Use  of  Detailed  Control — Or 
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for  Departments  not  Requiring  Unit  Control. 
(15  Pages — 1928). 

One  Copy  F ree  to  Controllers'  Congress 
Members  —  Additionnl  Copies  —  .50  each 
NRDG.4  Members  .50  Non-Members  $1.00 

Markdou'ns — Their  Causes  and  Effect  on  Profit 

An  interesting  paper  on  this  subject,  delivered 
at  the  NRD(iA  convention,  February,  1929. 
(7  pages). 

One  Copy  Free  to  Controllers'  Congress 
Members  —  Additional  Copies  —  .50  each 
NRDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $1.50 
*  ♦  *  ♦ 

Charging  in  «  Cash  Store 
A  Practical  and  Economical  Purchase  Record 

The  operation  of  the  "Deposit  Account” 
methotl.  Details  of  a  purchase  record  being 
successfully  operated  by  the  Hecht  Company 
group  of  stores.  (9  pages — 1929). 

One  Copy  Free  to  Controllers'  Congress 
Members  —  Additional  Copies  —  .50  each 
NRDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $1.50 

>|i  <«<  * 

The  Pulse  of  Consumer  Demand  Through  the 
Controller 

The  Effect  of  Standard  Expense  Classification 
on  Expense  Control 
The  Cost  of  Consumer  Demand 

Three  interesting  articles  delivered  at  the  1929 
convention  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  11  pages. 

One  Copy  Free  to  Controllers'  Congress 
Members  —  Additional  Copies  —  .50  each 
NRDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $1.50 

*  in  *  * 

Unit  Merchandising  for  Ready-to-W ear  Depart¬ 
ments 

Booklet  outlining  in  detail  how  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  merchandise  control  should  be  ap- 
])roached — what  information  should  be  re¬ 
corded  currently  and  suggesting  several  differ¬ 
ent  systems  of  control.  (Joint  study  of  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  and  Merchandise  Mana¬ 
gers).  (39  pages — 1928). 

One  Copy  Free  to  Controllers'  Congress 
Members — Additional  Copies — $1.00  each 
NRD(;A  Members  81.00  Non-Members  $2.00 


Controllers'  Congress  Sessions  of  the  ISth  An¬ 
nual  Convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  February,  1929. 
One  Copy  Free  to  Controllers'  Congress 
Members — Additional  Copies — $1.00  each 

NRDGA  Members  $1.50  Non-Members  $3.00 


♦  *  ♦  * 

Controllers'  Congress  Convention  Proceedings 

1921 —  Chicago  1924 — St.  Louis 

1922 —  Atlantic  City  1925 — Dayton 

1923 —  Detroit  1926 — Niagara  Falls 

'  1928 — Boston 

One  Copy  Free  to  Controllers'  Congress 
Members  —  Additional  Copies  —  .50  each 

NRDGA  Members  .50  Non-Members  $1.00 
♦  ♦  *  * 

Chicago  Convention  Proceedings  1929 

One  Copy  Free  to  Controllers'  Congress 
Members — Additional  Copies — $4.00  each 
NRDGA  Members  $5.00  Non-Members  $10.00 
*  *  *  * 


The  Application  of  Control  to  Retail  Manage¬ 
ment 

Statistical  Merchandising  and  Its  .Application. 
(19  pages — 1929). 

One  Copy  Free  to  Members  of  the 
Controllers'  Congress 

Additional  Copies — .50  each 
NRDG.A  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $1.50 


*  *  *  * 
1928  Departmental  Statistics 


Expense : 
Administrative 
Tenamcy 

Total  Occupancy 
Newspaper  Space  Costs 
Total  Publicity 
Buying 

Selling  Salaries 
Delivery 

All  Other  Selling 
Total  Selling 


Merchandising : 
Markup 
Markdowns 
Stock  Shortages 
Workroom  Costs 
Discounts 
Gross  Profit 
Turnover 
Sales — %  to  1927 
Stock — %  to  1927 
Sales — %  to  Total  Store 
Stock — %  to  Total  Store 
Returns 

Sales  Per  Square  Foot 
.‘\ge  of  Stocks 


This  report  is  of  a  confidential  nature  and 
supplied  only  to  those  stores  ivhich  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  exchange  of  figures. 


Merchandise  Managers’  Group 


Unit  Merchandising  for  Ready-to-W  ear 
Departments 

Booklet  outlining  in  detail  how  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  merchandise  control  should  be  ap>- 
proached — what  information  should  be  re¬ 
corded  currently  and  suggesting  several  differ¬ 
ent  systems  of  control.  39  pages  (1928). 
NRDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $2.00 


Merchandise  Control  for  Piece  Goods 

Booklet  presenting  the  best  features  of  each  of 
the  systems  found  in  operations  and  giving 
suggestions  which  should  assist  in  improving 
merchandising  practices  in  these  departments. 
36  pages  (1929). 

NRDG.A  Members  .75  Non-Members  $1.50 
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Proceedings 

Joint  Convention  (1929,  Merchandise  Mana- 
gers’  Group  and  Sales  Promotion  Division. 
A  complete  report  of  speeches  and  discussions 
on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  with  a  general 
theme  “Coordination  of  Merchandising  and 
Sales  Promotion  Activities”.  175  pages; 
(1929). 

Group  Members  $3.00 
NRDGA  Members  $3.00  Non-Members  $6.00 
*  *  ♦  * 

Divisional  Meetings — <  Rtndy-to-W ear.  Home 
Furnishings,  Piece  Goods,  Ready-to-W ear 
Accessories 

A  complete  report  of  speeches  and  discussions 
at  each  of  the  divisional  meetings.  20  pages 
each  repon,  (1929). 

Group  Members  .40  each 
NRDGA  Members  .40  Non-Members  .80 

*  *  *  * 

The  Stylist — Her  Place  and  Function  in  the 
Store 

A  summary  of  addresses,  Annual  Convention 
(1929)  of  the  National  Retail  Drj'  Goods 
Association. 

One  Copy  Free  to  Group  Members 
NRDGA  Members  .35  Non-Members  .75 

♦  ♦  *  * 

Cases  on  Merchandise  Control  in  Women’s 
Shoe  Departments  of  Department  Stores 

A  detailed  analysis  of  shoe  departments  in 
department  stores  with  suggested  improvement 
in  their  merchandising  practices,  (1926). 

One  Copy  Free  to  Group  Members 
NRDG.A  Members  .35  Non-Members  $1.00 


Buyer  s  Job  Series 

A  series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  buying  and  merchandising  first  ap¬ 
pearing  in  The  Bixletin,  then  reprinted  in 
four  page  folders  and  having  a  distribution  of 
al)out  10,000  each.  Available  to  all  members 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
Members  of  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group 
receive  fifteen  copies,  if  desired,  as  a  part  of 
their  membership  privilege.  The  following 
articles  have  been  printed  to  date : 

Tbe  Economics  of  Fashion 

Buyer  Responsibility  in  Advertising 

Turnover 

The  Buyer’s  Position  in  the  Store 
Price  Lining 

The  Retail  Method  of  Inventory 
Model  Stocks 

The  Style  Advisor  as  an  Aid  to  Merchandise 
Merchandising  Mathematics  for  the  Buyer 
Control  of  Slow-Moving  Merchandise 
Merchandise  Planning  and  Control 
Sources  of  Information  for  Buying 
Meeting  Consumer  Demand 
Departmental  Color  Coordination 
Buying  Ethics 

Markdowns — Their  Causes  and  Control 

*  *  *  » 


A  fifteen  page  booklet  presenting  a  suggested 
standard  classification  for  markdown  causes 
and  outlining  specific  recommendations  for 
reducing  them. 

One  Copy  Free  to  Group  Members 
NRDGA  Members  Free  Non-Members  Free 


Markdoun  Manual 


Sales  Promotion  Division 


The  Stylist — Her  Place  and  Function  in  the 
Store 

.Addresses  made  at  Joint  Session,  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  and  Merchandise  Managers’ 
Group,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Convention,  February, 
1929.  20  pages  (1929). 

One  Copy  Free  to  Group  Members 
NRDG.A  Members  .35  Non-Members  .75 

*  *  *  * 

Furs  Have  Both  Romance  and  Facts 

For  salespeople  and  copywriters.  By  Lois 
Black  Hunter.  Reprinted  from  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
Bulletin.  4  pages  (1929). 

One  Copy  Free  to  Group  Members 
NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  .50 


Present  Available  Figures  for  Advertising 

Prejwring  a  six-months’  advertising  budget, 
with  charts.  .Address  by  L.  G.  Andrews,  Con¬ 
troller,  Strawbridge  and  Clothier,  at  N.  R.  D. 
G.  .A.  Convention,  February,  1929.  6  pages 
(1929). 

One  Copy  Free  to  Group  Members 
NRDG.A  Members  .50  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  *  *  * 

The  Shopping  ISeivs 

Methods  of  Planning  and  Promoting;  pre¬ 
sented  by  Sam  B.  .Anson,  J.  B.  Mills,  H.  F. 
Twomey  and  \V.  N.  Freeman.  12  pages 
(1928).  * 

One  Copy  Free  to  Group  Members 
NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  .50 

(Continued  on  page  580) 
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The  Retailers  Testing  Laboratory 


Cost  of  Service 


Laboratory 

Ounership 


T  echnical 
Graduate  Staff 


Merchandise 
Research  Studies 


Analysis  of 
Branded  Products 


Not  ojierated  for  profit,  testinfj  charjjes,  based  on  actual  e.xtra  costs,  are  low  to 
members  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Inquiries  relating  to  general  information  on 
textiles  answered  without  charge. 

This  laboratory  is  operated  under  direction  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.  Memliers  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bureau  corporation  in¬ 
clude  both  the  President  of  the  .Association  and  its  Managing  Director. 

Every  member  of  the  technical  staff  of  the  laboratory  is  a  graduate  chemist  or 
textile  engineer  from  one  of  the  recognized  textile  schools.  This  policy,  strictly 
adhered  to.  is  a  precaution  to  have  reports  that  give  not  only  accurate  results,  but 
comments  helpful  to  those  who  must  later  interpret  the  figures  reported. 

Research  in  serviceability  of  textile  merchandise  is  carried  on  in  liehalf  of  retail 
merchandising.  The  cost  of  this  form  of  service  to  retailing  is  advanced  by  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  through  subsidy  for  such  technical  studies  as  the  effect  of  metallic 
weighting  of  silks  ,etc. 

The  Bureau  gradually  collecting  data  on  all  branded  merchandise,  will  in  the  near 
future  be  able  to  order  a  report  giving  complete  analysis  of  any  branded  textile 
product  at  the  cost  of  a  few  dollars.  At  present,  retail  buyers  can  secure  a  report, 
giving  complete  analysis  of  any  brand  of  hosiery  or  bed  sheets,  and  have  it 
delivered  the  same  dav  it  is  ordered. 


Merchandise 

Specifications 


Testing  Equipment 


Returned 

Merchandise 


The  Retailers 
Laboratory 


Merchandise  managers  and  buyers  considering  a  new  line  of  goods  can  have 
samples  analyzed  hy  the  Laboratory,  'i'hey  may  either  come  to  the  Bureau  for 
discussion  of  findings  or  have  the  report  include  comparison  of  items  tested  with 
any  other  competitive  brand  or  article.  Retailers  have  long  felt  the  need  of  specific 
intormation  on  “new”  lines  of  merchandise  under  consideration  as  an  addition  to 
the  store’s  line. 

This  Bureau  is  the  only  commercial  I.aboratory  in  the  industry  having  the  same 
machinery  and  equipment  for  laundering  and  dry  cleaning  tests  used  in  power 
laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants  throughout  the  country.  Test  results  on  launder¬ 
ing  and  cleaning  represent  actual  cleaning  and  laundering,  and  not  a  wash  basin, 
a  package  of  washing  powder  and  a  hand  iron.  If  a  shirt  is  being  tested  for 
shrinkage  in  laundering,  it  is  pressed  after  washing  on  a  three-unit  power  press 
such  as  is  used  in  every  modern  laundry. 

A  Feature  Service  is  rendered  meml)er  stores  in  the  analysis  of  merchandise 
returned  by  customers.  .Adjustors  in  many  well  known  stores  make  cortstant  use 
of  the  Laboratory  to  fix  responsibility  for  damaged  merchandise  returned  with 
claims  by  customers.  Reports  of  this  Bureau  are  shown  to  customers,  or  copy 
of  report  is  attached  to  the  returned  goods  if  the  merchandise  was  found  defective 
when  received  from  the  source  of  purchase.  To  know  instead  of  to  “guess”  about 
returned  merchandise  is  sound  adjustment  of  customer  claims. 

Members  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  .A.  should  favor  the  Bureau  when  ordering  testing 
because  it  is  “a  Retailers  I.alx)ratory”.  where  the  personnel  constantly  aims  to  fill 
the  need  of  retail  stores  for  specific  information  on  textile  merchandise — always 
desired  by  the  merchant,  but  seldom  available  from  manufacturing  sources. 


j^etter^Jabrics*^stini^  j^ureau. 

225  WestThiiiy  Fourth  Street 
New  York  City 
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Comparison  of  Present  TariflF  Rates,  with  the  Rates  Figured  on  a  Foreign  Value  Basis 
and  a  Domestic  Value  Basis  under  the  Proposed  Hawley-Smoot  Bill 


i 

Effect  of  Present  l>uty  Under  the  1 

Fordney-Mctzumber  Art 
on  Retail  Selling  Price  | 

Effect  of  Proposed  Ihity  Under  the 

Senate  Bill.  1929  (Fc»reign  Value  Basis) 
on  Retail  Selling  Price 
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Nail  Nipper 

(vermany 

$3.00  doz. 

$5.25 

$0.79 

$6.04 

$3.02 

$9.06 

$4.22 

$7.65 

$1.15 

$8.80 

$4.40 

$13.20 

Kitchen  Clock 

.68H  ea. 

.66 

1.57 

.24 

1.81 

.91 

2.72 

.80 

1.71 

.26 

1.97 

.99 

2.86 

Baby  Carriane 

Kngland 

36.33  ea. 

12.79 

9.14 

70.07 

35.04 

105.11 

15.37 

63.51 

9.53 

73.04 

36.52 

109.56 

Pile  Covered  Animal 

Germany 

3.02  dox. 

2.33 

6.38 

.95 

7.33 

3.67 

11.00 

3.66 

7.71  . 

1.15 

8.86 

4.43 

13.29 

France 

3.86  ea. 

2.94 

7.42 

1.11 

8.53 

4.27 

12.80 

3.53 

1.20 

9.21 

4.61 

13.82 

Lambakin  Gloves 

France 

9.00  doz. 

4.55 

14.73 

2.20 

16.93 

8.47 

25.40 

5.50 

15.68 

2,35 

9.02 

27.05 

Leather  Bait 

(lermany 

5.78  ea. 

1.76 

8.46 

1.26 

9.72 

4.86 

14.58 

2.34 

9.04 

1.36 

5.20 

15.60 

18.95 

48.16 

7.22 

55.38 

27.69 

83.07 

22.78 

51.99 

7.80 

59.79 

29.90 

89.69 

AtcHnixer 

Germany 

1.30  ea. 

.89 

2.47 

.36 

2.83 

1.42 

4.25 

1.11 

2.69 

.40 

3.09 

1.55 

4.64 

Silk  Dress  Goods 

France 

1.25  yd. 

1  -^2 

2.32 

.35 

2.67 

1.34 

4.01 

.78 

2.38 

.36 

2.74 

1.37 

4.11 

26.25 

3.94 

30.19 

15.10 

45.29 

29.61 

4.44 

34.05 

17.02 

51.07 

Hose,  Woed  and  Rayon 

England 

6.00  doz. 

4.59 

12.23 

1.83 

14.06 

7.03 
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jioy 

13.20 

1.98 

15.18 

7.59 

22.77 

Wool  Steamer  Rug 

England 

1.42 

4.15 

.62 

4.77 

2.39 

7.16 

1  2.09 

4.82 

.72 

5.54 

2.77 

8.31 

Domestic  Value  Basis 

Effect  of  Proposed  Duty  Under  Senate  Bill,  1929 
on  Retail  Selling  Price 


of  Proposed  Dut^^  Under  the 
Senate  BilK  1929  (Domeatic  Value  Basis) 
on  Retail  Sellinic  Price 
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i; Increase  in  Duty 

(Under  Senate 
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Nail  Nipper 

(■ermany 

$3.(H)  doz.  I 

$7.68 

$11.11 

$1.66 

$12.77 

$6.39 

$19.16 

131.8% 

321.9% 

KiUhen  Clock 

.68^  ea. 

1.63 

2.54 

.38 

2.92 

1.46 

4.38 

45.1% 

146.9'; 

Baby  Carriage 

England 

56.33  e.a. 

29.22 

77.36 

11.60 

88.96 

44.48 

133.44 

20.1% 

128.4% 

Pile  Covered  Animal 

(iermaiiy 

3.02  doz. 

6.42 

10.47 

1.57 

12.04 

6.02 

18.06 

57  % 

175.5% 

Embroidered  Silk  Slip 

France 

3.86  ea. 

8.29 

12.77 

1.92 

14.69 

7.35 

22.04 

20  % 

181.9*  r 

Lambakin  (slovea 

France 

9.00  duz. 

9.02 

19.20 

2.88 

22.08 

11.04 

33.12 

20  % 

100.4% 

Leather  Bag 

Germany 

5.78  ea. 

4.19 

10.89 

1.63 

12.52 

6.26 

18.78 

a 

ri 

e? 

194.3% 

Embroidered  Silk  Dreaa 

France 

25.00  ea. 

53.81 

83.02 

12.45 

95.47 

47.74 

143.21 

20.2<; 

183.8''r 

Atomizer 

(iermany 

1 .30  ea. 

2.35 

4.13 

.62 

4.75 

2.38 

1  24.7% 

186.3‘i 

Silk  Dreaa  <  lOodH 

France 

1.25  yd. 

1.64 

i  3.24 

.49 

3.73 

1.87 

I  5.60 

1  8.3<'c 

127.9‘; 

Wilton  Rug  4'5"'  x  6'6*  | 

16.80  ea. 

j  20.43 

1  39.96 

1  5.99 

j  45.95 

!  22.98 

1  68.93 

I  .30  % 

204  % 

Hoae.  Wool  and  Huyoii{  England 

6.00  doz. 

1  11.22 

1  18.86 

1  2.83 

j  21.69 

I  10.85 

!  .32.54 

i  21.1% 

1  144.4% 

Wool  Steamer  Rug 

{  England 

1  2.20  ea. 

3.27 

j  6.00 

1  .90 

1  6.90 

1  3.45 

1  10.35 

j  47.1% 

1  130.2% 

1 

In  columns  A  and  B 
will  be  found  the  per¬ 
centage  of  increase  in 
duty  under  Senate  Bill, 
1929. 

Figures  in  coluinn  A 
indicate  increase  in  duty 
as  Bill  now  stands. 

In  coluinn  B  is  noted 
increase  in  duty  if  Do¬ 
mestic  Value  were  sub¬ 
stituted  for  Foreign 
Value. 
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Why  the  Tariff  Bill  Now  Before  Congress  Should  Not  Pass 

(Continued  from  page  560) 


disc,  is  offered  for  sale,  with  such  adjustments 
as  may  be  necessary  owing  to  differene  in  size, 
material,  construction,  texture  and  other  differ¬ 
ences”. 

If  this  sort  of  instructions  were  not  so  tragic 
in  its  possible  consequences  to  business,  the 
business  men  could  look  upon  it  as  an  example 
of  rare  though  unintentional  humor. 

Ques.  What  other  proof  is  there  that  these  terms 
are  really  misleading  and  confusing,  although 
they  have  the  obvious  and  peculiar  merit  of 
being  popular  through  their  appeal  to  patri¬ 
otic  sentiment. 

Ans.  They  have  apparently  had  this  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  authors  of  the  Bill  themselves; 
for  example,  Mr.  Smoot,  in  the  Report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  accompanyiitg 
the  Tariff  Bill,  says : 

“It  will  be  noted  that  the  definition  of 
domestic  value  ...  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  definition  of  ‘United  States 
Value’  in  Section  402  (d)  of  the  Bill  .  .  . 
except  that  no  deductions  are  made  for 
transportation  costs,  commissions,  profits, 
duty  and  other  expenses  and  costs”. 

If  these  deductions  do  not  constitute  a  real 
differences  in  these  two  kinds  of  value,  then  lan¬ 
guage  is  indeed  a  means  of  concealing  thought. 

Ques.  Are  confusion  and  misunderstanding  the  only 
evils  inherent  in  this  part  of  the  Tariff  Bill? 

Ans.  No.  These  sections  of  the  Bill  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  about  fundamental  and  far 
reaching  changes  in  the  basis  of  valuation,  as 
has  already  been  pointed  out. 

Ques.  Is  there  other  evidence  to  indicate  that  this 
is  their  purpose? 

Ans.  Yes. 

Ques.  Where  is  this  to  be  found? 

Atu.  In  his  report  transmitting  the  amended  Tariff 
Bill  to  the  Senate,  Mr.  Smoot  says: 

“Your  Committee  Ijelieves  that  the  value 
of  merchandise  in  the  United  States  will 
be  a  more  effective  basis  ...  in  order 
to  gain  the  many  advantages  of  a  domestic 
value  basis,  in  order  that  sound  and  proper 
rates  may  be  ascertained  which  will  neither 
increase  nor  decrease  the  rates  based  upon 
foreign  values,  and  in  order  that  proper 
administrative  preparation  may  be  made, 
your  Committee  recommends  the  adoption 
of  a  new  Section  (Sec.  340)”. 

It  is  apparent  that  Mr.  Smoot  has  completely 
changed  his  mind  since  1922  when  he  strongly 


opposed  the  adoption  of  such  a  change.  He  said 
at  that  time : 

“The  second  plan,  that  of  assessing  ad 
valorem  duties  on  the  American  .Selling 
Price  of  the  imported  articles,  was  aban¬ 
doned  largely  bemuse  of  the  unstable  basis 
for  assessing  duties  growing  out  of  the 
importers’  profits  when  selling  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  markets”. 

Ques.  How  can  Mr.  Smoot’s  “right  about  faee”  and 
the  present  attitude  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  be  explained? 

Ans.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  such  a  change  ex* 
cept  on  grounds  that  indicate  the  effect  of 
considerations  not  apparent  in  the  records  of 
open  Committee  hearings  or  mentioned  in  the 
Committee's  final  report. 

Ques.  Has  there  been  a  thorough-going  investigation 
of  this  matter  by  the  Senate  Committee? 

Ans.  Nothing  like  that  which  was  undertaken  when 
the  Fordney-McCumber  Act  was  passed  in 
1922,  when  if  ever  there  were  real  reasons  in 
the  post-war  conditions  abroad  for  making  a 
change. 

Ques.  What  happened  at  that  time? 

Ans.  The  House  passed  the  Fordney  Bill  in  which 
all  ad  valorem  rates  were  put  upon  an  Ameri¬ 
can  valuation  basis.  The  Senate  amended  this 
Bill  by  restoring  these  rates  to  the  long  es¬ 
tablished  foreign  value  basis. 

Ques.  Why  did  the  Senate  reverse  the  action  of  the 
House  and  how  was  the  latter  body  brought 
to  accept  this  reversal? 

Ans.  To  answer  this  let  us  call  Mr.  McCumber  to 
the  witness  stand.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  in  its  report  presented  to  the  Senate 
by  its  Chairman,  Mr.  McCumber,  April  11, 
1922,  said: 

“The  Finance  Committee  has  based  all  ad 
valorem  rates  in  this  bill  on  the  foreign 
values  of  the  imported  merchandise.  This 
decision  was  reached  after  long  and  care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  three  plans  of  valua¬ 
tion  : 

(1)  The  value  of  American  products  com¬ 
parable  and  competitive  with  the  im¬ 
ported  article. 

(2)  The  value  or  wholesale  selling  price 
of  the  imported  article  in  the  United 
States. 

(3)  The  value  or  wholesale  price  of  the 
imported  article  in  the  country  of  ori¬ 
gin. 
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“The  first  plan  was  abandoned  early  in 
the  discussion  first,  because  of  the  limited 
number  of  exactly  comparable  domestic 
and  foreign  products ;  second,  the  difficulty 
and  probable  litigation  involved  in  defin¬ 
ing  comparability  to  the  satisfaction  of  im¬ 
porters,  domestic  manufacturers,  and  cus¬ 
toms  officials,  and  third,  the  disturbance  to 
business  while  these  difficulties  were  being 
adjusted. 

“The  second  plan,  that  of  assessing  ad 
valorem  duties  on  the  American  selling 
price  of  the  imported  articles,  was  aban¬ 
doned  largely  because  of  the  unstable  basis 
for  assessing  duties  growing  out  of  the  im¬ 
porters’  profits  when  selling  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market.  In  many  cases  the  importers’ 
margin  was  over  100  per  cent  of  the  for¬ 
eign  cost  price ;  therefore  a  reasonable  duty 
assessed  on  a  price  which  includes  such  a 
high  margin  would  become  inadequately 
low  when  importers’  margins  and  therefore 
his  prices  are  reduced  under  competition 
to  a  more  normal  figure.  That  is  to  say, 
a  25  per  cent  duty  on  a  $2  price  ($1  for¬ 
eign  cost  and  $l  importers’  margin)  yields  a 
revenue  of  50  cents,  but  if  for  one  reason 
or  another  the  importers’  margin  falls  from 
$1  to  25  cents  the  protection  is  25  per  cent 
of  $1.25  or  31^  cents  instead  of  50  cents, 
the  original  protection  sought. 

“This  question  of  margins  between  the 
foreign  price  of  an  article  and  the  im¬ 
porters’  selling  price  in  this  country  was 
recognized  to  be  of  such  importance  as  to 
justify  extensive  investigation.  According¬ 
ly,  the  Committee  obtained  an  appropriation 
($175,000)  to  be  expended  in  the  study  of  Qucs 
the  custom  records  in  New  York  and  the 
books  of  importing  and  manufacturing 
firms  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  price  differentials  on  all 
important  items  in  the  proposed  Bill  which 
are  subject  to  ad  valorem  rates. 

“It  is  largely  from  the  great  amount  of 
data  thus  collected  that  the  decision  has 
been  reached  to  report  the  Tariff  Bill  on  the 
basis  of  foreign  valuation.  “The  House 
bill  based  the  dutiable  values,  first,  on  the 
wholesale  price  of  the  domestic  article  com¬ 
parable  to  the  imported  article,  and  second, 
in  the  absence  of  such  comparability,  upon 
a  constructive  American  value  of  the  im¬ 
ported  article,  but  in  many  if  not  a  majority 
of  cases  the  American  prices  were  deter¬ 


mined  not  by  actual  investigation  but  by 
derivation  from  the  foreign  selling  price. 

“After  it  was  determined  by  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  importers  and  customs  records 
that  the  ad  valorem  rates  in  the  House 
bill  were  too  high  because  they  made  no 
allowance  for  importers’  margins  and  trans¬ 
portation  charges,  and  that  on  the  other 
hand  rates  based  on  American  values  which 
included  actual  importers’  margins  would  be 
too  low  ;  a  meditim  ground  was  sought  which 
allowed  25  per  cent  for  importers’  margins 
and  10  per  cent  transportation  and  landing 
charges  in  the  conversion  of  rates  from 
foreign  to  American  values,  or  vice  versa. 

A  bill  based  on  American  values  was  drawn 
up  on  this  basis,  but  after  due  consideration 
it  was  abandoned  because  of  the  great  di¬ 
vergence  of  actual  imports  profits  and  ex¬ 
pense  from  the  assumed  25  and  10  per  cent. 

“Aside  from  the  question  of  rates,  other 
difficulties  arise.  The  testimony  taken  by 
the  committee  and  examination  of  the  valu¬ 
ation  investigation  report  has  satisfied  your 
committee  that  the  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
what  are  and  what  are  not  comparable  ar¬ 
ticles  make  it  inadvisable  to  adopt  the  Amer- 
ican-valuation  plan  at  this  time.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  our  imports  are  actual¬ 
ly  comparable  to  articles  produced  in  the 
L’nited  States,  and  the  difficulties  in  estab¬ 
lishing  comparability  and  in  defending  such 
comparability  in  a  court  of  law  would  in¬ 
volve  such  uncertainties  and  result  in  such 
delays  and  expense  as  would  render  this 
plan  unsatisfactory  to  both  domestic  manu¬ 
facturer  and  importer.’’ 

Are  there  other  objections  to  the  Tariff  Bill 
in  iu  present  form? 

Yes.  Not  only  do  we  object  to  the  whole  plan 
of  introducing  a  domestic  valuation  basis,  but 
we  contend  that  the  carrying  out  of  that  plan 
as  provided  for  in  Section  340  charges  the  Tariff 
Commisison  with  a  duty  which  their  past  record 
indicates  they  have  not  the  training  or  ability 
to  perform. 

What  proof  is  there  of  this  assertion? 
Practically  the  entire  record  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  in  the  matter  of  investigations 
during  the  past  eight  years  exemplifies  its  in¬ 
eptness  and  lack  of  coherence.  A  specific  in¬ 
stance  will  serve  to  illustrate  these  weaknesses. 
The  following  is  drawn  from  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission’s  own  report  of  what  it  did  in  the  case 
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Ch  ristmas  Profits 

.  .  .  depend  upon  today*s  plans 

FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  of  final  In  either  case  the  special  department 

results  today  is  more  important  in  your  store  service  of  The  National  Cash  Reg- 

holiday  season  than  the  day  before  ister  Company  can  do  much  to  help  you 

Christmas.  meet  it. 

Now  is  the  time  to  hunt  out  the  weak  ^^ow  you  how  salespeople  can 

spots  of  your  store  system  ...  to  see  handle  more  sales,  how  counter  space 
where  service  is  likely  to  break  ...  and  ^^n  serve  more  customers,  how  much  of 
to  take  the  action  that  is  necessary  to  congestion  of  crowded  aisles  can  be 

make  sure  that  it  doesn  t  break.  cleared  up  and  above  all,  how  the  delays 

Your  prob^m  may  be  one  of  a  major  and  misunderstandings  which  annoy 

change  in  your  system  or  it  may  mean  customers  and  lose  customers  can  be 

simply  strengthening  of  several  points.  eliminated. 

Our  department  store  division  at  Dayton  or  our  representative 
in  your  city  will  arrange  for  such  a  survey 

THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 

DAYTON,  OHIO 
Say  yoM  saw  it  m  THE  BULLETIN 
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of  an  investigation  concerning  logs  of  fir,  cedar, 
spruce  and  Western  hemlock.  All  commission¬ 
ers  agreed  as  to  the  facts,  but  three  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Canadian  export  tax  should  not 
l)e  allowed  as  an  item  of  cost  to  Canadian  logs, 
and  that  transportation  costs  should  be  based 
on  the  weighted  average  cost  of  towing  all 
logs  on  the  domestic  side  to  the  principal  com¬ 
peting  market,  whether  or  not  such  logs  acttially 
moved  to  this  point  or  were  at  all  likely  to  do 
so.  The  other  three  commissioners  insisted  that 
actual  costs  only  could  be  considered  and  that 
therefore  it  was  not  within  the  province  of  the 
Commission  to  disregard  the  Canadian  export 
tax  and  that  only  the  transportation  costs  on  logs 
which  actually  moved  to  the  principal  competing 
market  should  be  included.  Here  was  a  deadlock 
with  no  hope  of  agreement.  The  following 
comment  of  one  of  the  commissioners  on  this 
case  is  both  interesting  and  illuminating: 

“Under  the  doctrine  that  hypothesis  may 
be  substituted  for  reality  and  inconvenient 
facts  ignored,  any  commissioner  may  arrive 
at  a  predetermined  judgment  in  any  case. 
By  a  similar  selective  process  one  may  spell 
from  a  box  of  lettered  blocks  any  word  he 
may  desire. 

“Of  course,  such  methods  mean  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Commission  as  a  scientific 
fact-finding  body  ...  to  the  serious 
minded  who  still  retain  some  faith  in  the 
Commission  as  a  valuable  advisory  board  to 
the  President  the  doctrine  referred  to  will 
bring  only  mortification  and  distress. 

“Such  a  doctrine  is  a  species  of  sacrilege 
since  it  breaks  down,  the  invisible  altar  of 
public  trust  in  a  governmental  agency”. 
Comment  on  this  self-criticism  is  unnecessary. 

Qucs.  What  should  the  attitude  of  the  retail  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  United  States  he  toward  this 
novel  and  highly  undesirable  proposal  of  the 
Senate  Committee? 

Ans.  They  should  seek  in  every  legitimate  way  to 
prevent  its  adoption  by  the  Congress. 

Ques.  Is  not  the  provision  in  the  House  Bill 
(HR.  2667),  Sec.  642,  far  less  objectionable? 

Ans.  Yes.  It  requests  the  President 

“To  cause  a  survey  to  be  made,  by  such 
agencies  as  he  may  designate  or  appoint, 
of  bases  of  valuation  of  imported  mer¬ 
chandise  for  the  assessment  of  custom  dut¬ 
ies,  particularly  with  a  view  to  determining 
the  extent  to  which  values  in  the  United 


States  may  proi)erly  lie  used  as  a  basis  for 
the  assessment  of  customs  dutie^’. 

Though  we  l)elieve  that  even  this  is  not  nec¬ 
essary,  we  feel  confident  that  President  Hoover 
would  see  that  such  an  investigation  was  made 
by  qualified  experts,  without  an  initial  bias  and 
without  hampering  limitations  and  instructions. 
Moreover  we  confidently  lielieve  that  such  an 
impartial  investigation  would  show  that  no 
change  is  necessary  or  desirable  and  that  the 
sole  demand  for  it  comes  from  those  who  seek 
by  subterfuge  to  obtain  higher  duties  than  the 
Congress  will  grant  or  the  country  contenance 
if  applied  in  the  frank  and  long  established  way 
on  the  foreign  value  basis. 

Ques.  Are  there  other  sections  of  the  present  Tariff 
Bill  which  conceal  fundamental  and  far  reach¬ 
ing  changes  under  amendments  which  have  the 
specious  appearance  of  being  innocuous? 

Ans.  Yes.  There  are  a  number  of  these,  but,  in 
order  to  keep  this  analysis  within  reasonable 
limits  of  space,  only  one  will  be  mentioned. 

Ques.  What  is  this  questionable  amendment? 

Ans.  It  is  in  Section  526.  This  section  in  the  House 
Bill  is  exactly  the  same  as  Section  526  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1922. 

Ques.  What  is  the  purpose  of  Section  526  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  law  (Act  of  1922)  ? 

Ans.  To  protect  the  holder  of  a  properly  registered 
trade-mark  in  the  United  States  against  the  un¬ 
authorized  use  of  this  trade-mark  by  a  foreign 
manufacturer. 

Ques.  Did  it  extend  the  same  protection  to  the  holder 
of  a  United  States  patent? 

Ans.  No.  It  did  not. 

Ques.  What  are  the  Senate  Committee  amendments 
and  what  effect  will  they  have? 

Ans.  They  make  it  impossible  to  import  goods  bear¬ 
ing  such  a  trade-mark  on  the  merchandise  “or 
the  label,  sign,  print,  package,  wrapper  or  recep- 
ticle”  with  or  in  which  they  are  shipped. 

Ques.  How  was  this  accomplished? 

Ans.  The  Senate  Committee  crossed  out  these  simple 
words  in  the  House  Bill,  “unless  written  con¬ 
sent  of  the  owner  of  such  trade-mark  is  produced 
at  the  time  of  making  entry”,  and  lo  and  behold 
the  owner  of  the  trade-mark  is  caught  in  the  net 
intended  for  the  fraudulent  user  of  his  trade¬ 
mark  ! 

Ques.  What  else  does  the  Senate  Committee  do  by 
way  of  amendment? 

Ans.  It  throws  the  holder  of  a  United  States  patent 

(Continued  on  page  576) 
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were  demonstrated.  I'he  points  emphasized 
were : 

I^ess  pajHT  c<nild  he  use<l,  neater  jrackafies 
could  he  wrapped,  more  care  should  he  given 
to  the  appearance  of  merchandise. 

Renovation  of  customers'  toilet  rooms. 

At  the  close  of  the  Short  Selling  Course.  Miss  Case 
suhmits  to  the  management  a  comi)letc  report  of  the 
work  accomi)lished,  together  with  detailed  recommen¬ 
dations  based  on  her  observations  and  study  of  the 
organization. 

Recent  Notes  on  the  ('ourse 

I'he  last  three  stores  where  Miss  Case  gave  the 
Course  arc  the  I).  H.  Holmes  Company  New  Orleans, 
l.tmisiana;  The  J.  H.  Stampher  Company,  Dubuque. 
L)wa  and  the  Johnson-Hill  Company.  Wisconsin  Rap¬ 
ids.  Wisconsin. 

Since  September  Miss  Case  has  l)een  with  the 
Leader  Store  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  In  Octol)er. 
she  will  give  a  si)ecial  e.xecutive  training  course  for  the 
Miller  &  Rhoades  Company.  Richmond.  Virginia  and 


in  Xoveml)er  she  will  Ik*  with  the  L.  Kiebleman  Com¬ 
pany  New  Orleans.  Louisiana. 

December  Work — While  it  is  not  feasible  to  do  much 
classnjom  work  in  December  it  is  possible  to  smcnith 
out  service  difficulties  by  having  a  trained  leader  to  di¬ 
rect  holiday  selling.  Miss  Case  is  free  to  take  such  an 
engagement,  on  t)r  al)out  December  1st. 

January  an  Excellent  Month  for  Training — January 
is  an  e.xcellent  time  for  conducting  the  short  selling 
course.  This  month  is  still  <»i)en  on  Miss  Case’s  calen¬ 
dar.  Any  merchant  who  wishes  to  secure  her  services 
shouhl  write  or  telegraph  the  Personnel  Group  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  GcxkIs  Association  immediately. 
.\ppIications  will  l)e  considered  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  received.  In  response  to  a  recpiest  of  several 
western  stores,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Go<xls  .Associa¬ 
tion.  is  arrangiitg  for  Miss  Case  to  go  to  the  West 
Coast,  at  the  close  of  the  annual  February  Convention. 
Merchants  in  Washington.  Oregon.  Califoniia  and 
other  Western  states,  wishing  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opix)rtunity.  will  do  w’ell  to  reserve  time  on  Miss 
Ca.se’s  calendar  now. 


Business  that  Endures! 


Back  in  the  minds  of  all  leaders  in 
business — deep  down  in  their  hearts 
—  is  the  question:  “How  long  will  it 
last  —  will  it  endure?”  And  always 
the  satisfying  answer  is  the  answer 
to  another  question:  “How  well, 
how  ^ru/y  does  it  serve?” — an  answer 
that  is  moral  rather  than  material 
— an  appeal  to  pride  in  character 
rather  than  gain  or  profit. 

Business  that  endures  is  labeled  to¬ 
day  by  the  Character  of  its  leaders. 


It  expresses  itself  materially  through 
all  its  human  conduct  —  its  en¬ 
lightened  management,  its  modem 
practices,  its  law  of  order,  and  the 
justice  of  its  control. 

In  the  forming  and  voicing  of  the 
methods  and  means  through  which 
enduring  business  expresses  itself, 
Modem  Accountancy  justifies  the 
belief  in  the  helpfulness  of  its 
service  —  an  enduring  service  to 
business  that  endures. 
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Why  the  Tariff  Bill  Now  Before  Congress  Shoul4  Not  Pass 

(Continued  from  paye  572) 


into  the  same  net  with  the  unfortunate  holder  of 
a  trade-mark  and  his  infringing  foreign  competi¬ 
tor. 

Ques.  Who  is  the  authority  for  this  version  of  the 
case? 

A  ns.  Mr.  Smoot,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance.  In  his  rejwrt  to  the  Senate  dated 
Sept.  4,  1929,  he  says: 

“Section  526  of  the  House  bill  contained 
substantially  the  same  provisions  as  the  cor¬ 
responding  section  in  the  1922  Act.  The 
section  prohibited  the  importation  of  mer¬ 
chandise  bearing  an  .American  trade-mark 
unless  written  consent  of  the  owner  of  the 
trade-mark  w'as  produced  at  the  time  of 
making  entry.  Your  committee  believes  that 
where  the  laws  of  the  United  States  pro¬ 
tect  the  interest  of  a  trade-mark  holder  by 
allowing  him  a  monopoly  in  the  use  of  the 
mark,  it  is  reasonable  to  require,  so  far  as 
practicable,  that,  in  return,  the  holder  of  the 
trade-mark  shall  manufacture  his  goods  in 
the  United  States.  .Accordingly,  the  pro¬ 
vision  allowing  importation  of  goods  bearing 
an  American  trade-mark,  upon  written  con¬ 
sent  of  the  owner  of  the  trade-mark,  is 
eliminated  from  the  section. 

“Pursuant  to  the  same  policy,  a  provision 
has  been  inserted  by  your  committee,  as  sub¬ 
division  (b)  of  the  same  section,  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  no  merchandise  of  foreign  manu¬ 
facture  claiming  the  henfit  and  protection  of 
the  United  States  patent  laws  shall  be  im¬ 
ported.” 

Ques.  Isn’t  this  a  somewhat  cruel  joke  on  the  trade¬ 
mark  holder  who  probably  asked  in  years  gone 
by  for  this  protection,  but  who  is  now  getting 
more  than  he  asked  for  as  is  also  his  neighbor 
the  holder  of  a  patent  who  hasn’t  asked  for  it? 

Ans.  Yes.  But  even  more  unfortunate  are  the  mer¬ 
chant  and  importer  who,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  find  a  large  part  of  their  present 
legitimate  trade  in  foreign-made  goods  wiped 
out  and  destroyed  by  embargo. 

Ques.  Have  the  members  of  our  .Association  any 
specific  request  to  make  on  their  own  account? 

Ans.  Yes.  This  has  to  do  with  paragraph  1799. 
The  Senate  Committee,  without  warning  and 
without  the  assignment  of  any  good  reason  for 
so  doing,  has  amended  Par.  1799  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  goods  that  tourists  and  travelers 
abroad  may  bring  into  this  country  from  a  value 
of  $100,  which  has  been  the  rule  for  many  years, 
to  $200. 


Ques.  Is  this  a  matter  of  serious  import  to  the  retail 
merchants  of  the  United  States? 

Ans.  Yes,  especially  to  those  doing  business  along 
or  near  the  Borders. 

Ques.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  large  importations 
free  from  duties  under  this  exemption  clause 
on  our  members  and  other  merchants  along 
the  Canadian  border? 

Ans.  It  has  greatly  reduced  the  business  of  many 
of  them  as  the  growing  use  of  the  automobile 
and  the  better  roads  and  better  facilities  for  en¬ 
tering  Canada,  such  as  the  Peace  Bridge  at 
Buffalo,  have  made  access  more  easy  and  general. 
This  is  brought  out  in  a  communication  ,o  the 
Tariff  Committee  from  Raymond  T.  Fiske,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Buffalo  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  which  these  statements  appear : 

“One  of  our  most  successful  department 
stores  has  just  discontinued  its  china  depart¬ 
ment,  largely  influenced  by  this  impossible 
competition  on  high  grade  china  and  glass. 

“.A  local  clothing  store  which  had  built 
up  a  successful  business  has  found  itself 
facing  an  ever  decreasing  volume  and  re¬ 
cently  a  former  employee  of  this  store  was 
shown  a  list  of  nearly  one  hundred  former 
customers  who  had  made  their  last  pur¬ 
chases  in  a  store  in  Canada. 

“It  is  not  only  the  American  merchant 
who  is  harmed  for  such  merchandise  in 
Canada  can  be  sold  for  less  than  its  Amer¬ 
ican  equal ;  with  the  result  that  the  sale  of 
this  merchandise  is  in  direct  competition 
with  American  labor  and  the  American 
manufacturer.” 

Ques.  Are  there  any  figures  to  show  the  extent  of 
this  free  importation  of  goods? 

Ans.  Yes.  Reports  obtained  from  United  States  Cus¬ 
toms  officials  and  Canadian  governmental  au¬ 
thorities  are  indicative  though  not  a  complete 
measure  of  this  traffic.  In  1928,  over  3,600,000 
United  States  automobiles  entered  Canada  for 
shorter  or  longer  trips.  The  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  Canada,  esti¬ 
mated  the  gross  value  of  the  automobile  tourist 
trade  to  Canada  in  1928  at  $167,384,000.  To 
this  figure  must  be  added  a  large  but  unknown 
amount  of  such  trade  by  tourists  who  entered 
Canada  by  train,  boat  and  other  conveyances. 

Ques.  What  steps  have  been  taken  to  remedy  this 
situation? 

Ans.  The  following  resolutions  adopted  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Tariff  Committee  of  this  Association  on 
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10.  Electric  return  of  carriage. 
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Sept.  6,  1929,  after  a  full  and  free  discussion 
of  the  matter: 

"This  Association,  as  a  matter  of  princi¬ 
ple,  can  see  no  sound  reason  for  any  exemp¬ 
tion  of  duty  on  merchandise  imported  into 
the  country  by  returning  citizens,  but  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  up  to  $100  in  value 
has  been  allowed  to  enter  the  country  duty 
free  for  a  period  of  many  years,  we  do 
not  contend  that  this  exemption  should  be 
removed  but  we  emphatically  object  to  an 
increase  of  this  amount  as  antagonistic  to 
the  interests  of  the  retailer,  importer  and 
manufacturer. 

“We  further  hold  that  Congress  never 
intended  that  residents  of  American  cities 
near  bordering  countries  should  be  permit¬ 
ted  and  offered  the  opportunity  to  make 
frequent  and  consistent  trips  into  Canada 
or  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
large  portion  of  their  purchases. 

"To  remedy  this  evil,  which  exists  to  a 
degree  imposing  great  hardships  on  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  in  bordering  cities  and  which 
is  increasing  to  an  extent  which  is  gradu¬ 
ally  and  surely  forcing  many  American 
made  commodities  such  as  wool,  linen, 
china,  etc.,  out  of  the  bordering  markets, 
we  ask  that  a  definition  be  formulated  des¬ 
ignating  a  period  of  seven  days  absence 
from  the  country  as  necessary  before  re¬ 
turning  citizens  be  allowed  any  exemption 
whatever.” 

Ques.  Is  not  the  foregoing  a  severe  indictment  of  the 
Congress  or  rather  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance? 

Ans.  Yes.  It  is  severe  hut  we  feel  that  it  is  not  un¬ 
merited  or  unfair. 

Ques.  What  are  the  chief  counts  in  this  indictment? 

Ans.  There  are  three  main  counts,  to  wit: 

I —  The  Congress  has  undertaken  a  general 
upward  revision  of  the  Tariff  which  is  not  war¬ 
ranted  by  industrial  conditions,  not  asked  for  by 
the  President,  and  which,  if  carried  through  as 
planned,  will  cause  an  unsettlement  of  business 
so  serious  in  its  nature  that  the  present  prosperity 
of  the  country  may  be  greatly  impaired  or  even 
destroyed. 

II —  The  Bill  does  not  fulfill  the  campaign 
pledges  of  the  party,  to  "equalize  conditions” 
for  the  agricultural  industry  und  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  labor,  and  both  of  these  parties 


in  interest  have  rejected  and  repudiated  the  Bill 
as  it  stands. 

Ill — The  Bill  contemplates  and  provides  for 
a  revolutionary  change  from  the  century-old 
method  of  basing  ad  valorem  duties  on  foreign 
values  which  are  facts  and  which  the  merchants, 
importers,  and  customs  officials  actually  deal 
with  through  the  invoices  that  are  a  necessary 
part  of  every  import  transaction,  to  some  un¬ 
known  and  unreal  “American”,  “United  States”, 
or  “Domestic”  value  which  never  has  appeared  in 
any  shipping  papers  and  which  can  only  be 
“estimated”  or  guessed  at  through  the  use  of 
some  arbitrary  differentials  that  even  experts 
can  not  ag^ee  upon. 

It  is  further  charged  that  this  step  into  the 
unknown  and  uriknowable  is  being  taken  by 
methods  and  through  agencies  that  may  well 
be  regarded  with  doubt  and  real  apprehension 
by  not  only  importers,  merchants,  and  every 
class  of  citizens  engaged  in  either  import  or  ex¬ 
port  business,  but  by  the  whole  body  of  our 
people  as  consumers  who  ultimately  bear  the 
burden  of  excessive  taxation,  unwise  expendi¬ 
tures,  and  other  governmental  mistakes. 

It  is  further  charged  that  the  alleged  reas¬ 
ons  for  taking  this  mischievous  step  are  not 
the  real  reasons,  if  there  are  any,  because  the 
Congress  especially  the  Senate,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
amined  all  these  arguments  with  the  aid  of  ex¬ 
pert  investigators  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  Fordney-McCumber  .Act,  when  nearly  two 
years  instead  of  a  few  months  were  taken 
for  that  purpose,  and  rejected  them  under  mone¬ 
tary,  industrial,  and  labor  conditions  in  Europe 
that  gave  these  arguments  for  a  change  of  base 
a  cogency  which  they  do  not  have  today  and 
probably  can  never  have  again. 

Ques.  If  the  Tariff  Bill  is  as  bad  as  these  strictures 
would  seem  to  imply,  what  should  be  done 
about  it? 

Ans.  It  should  be  radically  amended  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  or  it  should  be  killed  by  the 
votes  of  those  Senators  who  are  sufficiently  in¬ 
dependent  and  forward-looking  to  refuse  to  act 
as  rubber  stamps  for  arbitrary  and  reactionary 
leaders.  If  neither  of  these  things  can  be  done, 
there  is  still  good  reason  to  work  for  and  to 
hope  for  a  presidential  veto.  We  cannot  believe 
that  President  Hoover  will  allow  such  a  stone 
to  be  passed  out  as  bread  to  the  7,000,000  farm¬ 
ers  and  the  20,000,000  or  more  members  of  their 
families  who  are  looking  to  him  for  relief  from 
intolerable  conditions  under  which  they  have  too 
long  been  living  and  laboring. 
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A  Real  Service  for  Your  Piece  Goods  I 


The  New  Master 
Measuregraph 

Moc^e/ 128 


CLEAN-CUT,  compact,  finished  in 
Brewster  green,  the  new  model  128 
Master  Measuregraph  is  as  handsome 
as  it  is  efficient.  This  view  shows  its 
simple  construction — nothing  to  con¬ 
fuse  the  operator. 

For  those  not  familiar  with  the  functions 
of  the  Measuregraph,  here  follows  a 
brief  oudine  of  its  service. 


4.  Registers  Measurement  for  Customer.  A 
customer’s  dial,  facing  the  buyer,  shows  the 
customer  the  amount  of  fabric  measured. 

5.  Notches  Fabric  at  End  of  Measurement. 
.\  convenient  lever  notches  the  fabric  at  the 
exact  yardage  desired. 

6.  Totals  Yardage.  Model  128  Master  Meas¬ 
uregraph  measures  up  to  12  yards  at  a  time, 
the  total  capacity  of  the  machine  being  84 
yards.  This  makes  the  machine  a  valuable 
asset  at  inventory  time. 

7.  Speeds  Service.  The  ease  and  quickness 
of  operation,  plus  the  elimination  of  figuring 
the  amount  of  each  sale,  enable  your  sales 
people  to  serve  more  customers  in  less  time. 


1.  Measures  Fabric.  By  compelling  a  cor¬ 
rect  start,  measuring  with  unerring  accuracy 
and  automatically  stopping  measurement  at  the 
proper  yardage,  the  new  Mtxlel  128  Master 
Measuregraph  prevents  under-measurement  and 
over-measurement,  assuring  you  payment  for 
every  inch  of  gotxls  sold. 

2.  Computes  Each  Sale.  The  automatic  charts 
indicate  the  exact  amount  of  each  sale — the 
operator  does  not  have  to  juggle  fractions 
and  odd  prices.  Service  is  thus  expedited  and 
your  sales  people  devote  their  entire  time  to 
selling. 

3.  Registers  Measurement  Jor  Operator.  The 
operator  can  tell,  by  a  glance  at  the  dial,  just 
what  amount  of  yardage  has  been  measured. 


Many  of  the  country's  most  successful  retail  merchants  have  made  the  new  Master 
Measuregraph  standard  store  equipment  throughout  their  piece  goods  departments. 


or  a  Demonstration- 
NO  OBLIGATION! 


THE  MEASUREGRAPH  COMPANY 

4245  Forest  Park  Boulevard  Saint  Louis,  Missouri 
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Publication's  Reports  and  Studies 

{Continued  from  page  566) 


Letters  of  Solicitation — Charge  Accounts 

Form  letters,  compiled  by  Sales  Promotion 
Division.  Also  form  letters  to  revive  dormant 
_  accounts.  23  pages,  mimeographed. 

One  Copy  Free  to  Group  Members 
NRDGA  Members  .50  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  *  *  * 

Community  Advertising 

Plans  and  Promotions  with  reprints  of  news¬ 
paper  advertisements.  Compiled  by  Suzanne 
Ashley  Brett.  8  pages  (1928). 

One  Copy  Free  to  Group  Members 
NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  .50 

*  *  *  * 

Suggestive  Selling 

Definitions,  Operation  and  Personnel  Train¬ 
ing,  with  tested  methods  of  member  stores. 
Compiled  by  Sales  Promotion  Division.  8 
pages  (1926). 

One  Copy  Free  to  Group  Members 
NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  .50 

*  *  *  * 

The  Data  Book 

The  official  publication  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division,  containing  information  of  technical 


value  to  Publicity  and  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ments.  Mailed  free,  as  issued,  to  members  of 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division ; 

Available  only  to  Members  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division 

Additional  copies  $1.00 
«  «  «  * 

Sales  Promotion  Year  Books 

Bound  volume  of  the  Data  Book  issues  for 
1928.  100  pages. 

Members  of  the  Group  $5.00 
NRDGA  Members  $5.00  Non-Members  $5.00 

vv  .  ,  *  ♦  *  * 

Bound  Volume  Year  Book 

Containing  Data  Book  issues  for  1927. 

Members  of  the  Group  $3.50 
NRDGA  Members  $3.50  Non-Members  $3.50 
*  *  *  * 

Proceedings 

Joint  Convention,  Sales  Promotion  Division 
and  Merchandise  Managers’  Group,  New 
York,  168  pages  (1929). 

Members  of  the  Group  $3.00 
NRDGA  Members  $3.00  Non-Members  $6.00 


Store  Managers’  Division 


Bonus  Systems  for  Floor  Men,  9  pages 
Budgetary  Control  of  Personnel  Expense 

Answers  the  questions:  “Why  does  a  store 
think  it  advantageous  to  have  a  personnel 
budget?’’  “By  whom  and  how  is  that  budget 
made?’’  and  “How  is  it  made  part  of  the 
store’s  daily  operations?’’  Presents  and  ex¬ 
plains  Rating  Sheet  which  lists  the  ten  quali¬ 
ties  used  in  studying  the  personality  of  em¬ 
ployees,  and  the  Plan  and  Experience  Sheet 
which  by  weekly  divisions  provides  for  last 
year’s  actual  experience  record,  the  coming 
season’s  plan  and  the  coming  season’s  experi¬ 
ence.  5  pages. 

*  *  ♦  ♦ 

Compensation  Methods  in  Non~Selling  Depart¬ 
ments 

Defines  conditions  which  a  satisfactory  com¬ 
pensation  method  should  meet.  Analyzes  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  piece-work 
method  and  its  application  to  department  store. 
Advocates  straight  salary  method  if  means 
exist  for  adjusting  salary  to  conform  to  the 
individuals’  value  to  his  organization.  Empha¬ 
sizes  need  for  developing  standards  of  non- 
sejling  performance.  5  pages.  f 

^  #  .  .  .i  V  > 

~  Correlating  Payroll  and.  Volume  of  Business 

Explains  (with  charts)  how  to  handle  payroll 
statistics,  how  to  analyze  payroll  data,  what 
-'ito  do-with  results-of-t^  analysis^-Juhocates 

iCV  iUH 


centralizing  payroll  control  in  store  manager 
to  avoid  usual  difficulties.  Explains  central 
payroll  and  production  data  records,  the  four 
weekly  budget  sheet  and  by-products  of  the 
Payroll  Control  Method,  4  pages. 

*  *  *  * 

Function  of  Expense  Planning  Illustrated 
(11  pages) 

Compensation  Plans  for  Selling  Employees 

Analyzes  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
each  compensation  method.  Points  out  values 
requisite  to  any  successful  system.  Concludes 
that  the  straight  salary  meets  many  of  these 
requirements  perhaps  more  than  other  meth¬ 
ods.  8  pages. 

Group  Members — Free 
NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  *  *  * 

Procedure  for  Recording  Labor  Turnover  {Il¬ 
lustrated) 

Defines  purpose  of  labor  turnover  records, 
method  of  calculation,  classifies  and  analyzes 
separations,  recommends  procedure  and 
records  for  obtainingr-fcibor  turnover  informa¬ 
tion,  for  recording  d^ta,  for  maintaining  daily 
turnover  work-sheet,  for  total  turnover  month¬ 
ly  report.  16  pages.. 

Group  Members— $1.00 

— ii_NRDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $10.00 
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ILENE’S  in  Boston  are  using  this 
Monroe  Adding-Calculator, 
Model  KAS  203-13,  in  the  Purchase 
Record  Department. 

This  Department  Store  Model  is 
especially  designed  for  invoice  work. 
Its  thirteen  bank  keyboard  permits  the 
figuring  of  both  cost  and  retail  simul¬ 
taneously.  Selling  prices  are  calculated 
at  the  same  time  the  incoming  invoices 


are  checked— a  tremendous  saving  in 
time  and  labor. 

There  are  many  other  economical 
short-cut  operations  the  Monroe  is 
performing  in  Department  Stores. 

The  Monroe  representative  in  your 
locality  will  gladly  explain  these  to 
you.  Telephone  our  local  office  or  write 
to  us  direct  at  Orange,  New  Jersey. 


MONROE  CALCULATING  MACHINE  COMPANY  INC  ORANCE  NEWJERSEY 
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Training  for  Selling,  by  Samuel  W.  Reyburn 

Reproduces  weekly  schedules  for  guidance  of 
the  training  department,  the  section  managers 
and  for  initial  training  of  buyers  and  asistant 
buyers.  The  executive  training  course,  secur¬ 
ing  buyers’  cooperation  .methods  of  training 
new  people  prior  to  selling,  rating  selling  and 
non-selling  employees,  bases  for  setting  execu¬ 
tive  salaries,  and  sectional  managers’  weekly 
meetings  are  among  the  subjects  discussed.  62 
pages. 

Group  Members  .50 

NRDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $2.00 
*  *  *  * 

Store  Managers’  Functions  and  Departments 
(Chart) 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  Free  Non-Members  $1.00 
«  *  «  « 

Facts  About  Floors — (/n  Preparation) 

First  Copy  Free — Additional  Copies  .25  eacb 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Store  Management  Issues 

October  1926 — Control  of  Expenses  Other 
Than  Salary 

August  1928 — Adjustment  Policy  on  Furs. 
December  1928 — Floor  Managers’  Manual. 
March  1929 — Volume  without  Profit  —  Its 
Effect  on  Operating  Costs  (with  charts). 
April  1929 — Use  of  Objective  Tests  in  Se¬ 
lecting  Employees 

June  1929 — Solving  the  Return  Problem. 

Group  Members — Free 
NRDGA  Members  .25  Non- Members  $1.00 
*  *  *  * 

Convention  Proceedings  1927 — Chicago,  Fourth 
Annual  Convention 

Application  of  Factory  Efficiency  Methods  to 
Store  Operation;  How  Does  a  Store  Know  It 
Is  Giving  Good  Service ;  How  Macy’s  Control 
Expense;  Incentive  Function  of  Commissions 
for  Selling  and  Non-Selling  Employees ;  Joint 
(.Iperation  of  Expense  Control ;  Loss  and 
Damage  in  Packing  and  Delivery;  Pre-deter¬ 
mination  Methods  of  Expense  Control ;  Safety 
First  in  Store  Operation;  Standardization  and 
Cooperative  Purchase  of  Supplies;  Successful 
Operation  of  Outside  Central  Delivery;  Train¬ 
ing  for  Selling.  160  pages. 

Group  Members  $1.00 

NRDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $2.50 
*  *  «  * 

Detroit,  Fifth  Annual  Convention  1928 

Use  of  Fibre  Shipping  Containers  and  Unit 
Packing;  An  Efficient  Traffic  Department; 
Analyzing  the  Job ;  Incentive  Plans  to  Increase 
Production;  Methods  of  Approaching  a  Com¬ 
mon  Maximum  of  Sales  Production.  299 
pages. 

Group  Members  $2.00 
NRDGA  Members  $2.00  Non-Members  $3.00 


Chicago,  Sixth  Annual  Convention  1939,  Bound 
Copy,  152  pages 

Group  Members  $-4.00 

NRDGA  Members  $4.00  Non-Members  $6.00 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Pamphlets  by  Sessions  from  1929  Proceedings 

No.  1 — Putting  Direction  in  Direct  Mail,  by 
Homer  J.  Buckley ;  Coordination  of 
Management  and  Control,  by  Byres  G. 
Gitchell,  15  pages. 

No.  2 — Simplification  and  Standardization  of 
Supplies :  How  Applied  to  Retail  Dis¬ 
tribution,  by  Ray  M.  Hudson,  Bureau 
of  Standards,  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  ;  Eliminates  Waste,  by  Elmer 
French ;  Sane  .Application,  by  R.  W. 
Greve;  From  the  Purchasing  Agent’s 
Standpoint,  by  Alfred  O.  Kaul ;  Report 
on  Supply  Control,  for  Controllers’ 
Group,  Boston  Retail  Trade  Board,  by 
H.  L.  Foster.  24  pages. 

No.  3 — Centralized  Reserve  Stockrooms  Low¬ 
er  Costs,  by  C.  G.  Hobart;  Transpor¬ 
tation  :  Its  Effect  on  Costs,  Stocks 
and  Profits,  by  B.  G.  Hawkins;  Part- 
Time  Use  of  Salespeople  in  Merchan¬ 
dise  Marking,  by  J.  E.  Griffith ;  Part- 
Time  Use  of  Salespeople  in  Merchan¬ 
dise  Marking,  by  Hammond  Ladd.  16 
pages. 

No.  4— Effect  of  Present  Day  Economic 
Changes  on  Management,  by  Sidney  R. 
Baer;  By-Products  of  the  Sales  Clerks’ 
Compensation  Study,  by  Chester  B. 
Curtis;  The  Use  of  Part-Time  Em¬ 
ployees.  by  W.  G.  Blodgett.  17  pages. 

No.  5 — Are  Your  Workrooms  on  a  Sound 
Basis?  Distribution  of  Expenses,  by 
E.  L.  Osborne;  Organization  and  Pro¬ 
duction  Control,  by  R.  L.  Sidelinger; 
Internal  Cost  Finding,  by  Meyer  Brost- 
off;  Better  Fitting  Garments  Decrease 
Alterations,  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  W.  Ab¬ 
bott  ;  Developments  in  Retailing  as 
They  Affect  the  Executive,  by  Ernest 
Katz.  29  pages. 

No.  6 — Development  of  the  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment,  by  Inez  Kjellstrom;  Trends  in 
Personnel  Administration,  by  W.  R. 
Allen;  Rating  Scales:  Their  Uses  and 
Hazards,  by  Dr.  David  R.  Craig;  Pen¬ 
sion  Plans  in  the  Retail  Trade — Keep¬ 
ing  a  Store  Young,  by  Ingalls  Kimball, 
15  pages. 

No.  7 — Competition  and  the  Rising  Costs  of 
Doing  Business,  by  Leon  Mandell  II ; 
Workrooms,  by  Archibald  MacLeish; 
Receiving,  Marking  and  Stocking,  by 
William  Stone;  Paying  Selling  Em¬ 
ployees,  by  W.  Z.  Tucker;  Building 
Employee  Good-Will,  by  C.  H.  Ander¬ 
son,  24  pages. 

Group  Members  .75 

NRDGA  Members  .75  Non-Members  $1.50 
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Insurance  Bureau 


Tho  Insuranro  Manual 

By  Insurance  Committee,  1925,  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  A  com¬ 
prehensive  outline  of  the  various  forms  of 
insurance  which  ai)ply  to  department  and 
specialty  stores.  The  accepted  authority  in 
this  field.  142  pages ;  cloth. 

All  Group  Members  One  Free  Copy 
Additional  eojiies  $1.00  Non-Members  $2.00 
*  *  *  * 

Fam|)blets  and  Leaflets  on  Insurance 
Profits  Insurance 

Conditions  Which  May  Foid  t/ie  Standard  Fire 
Insurance  Policy 

Brief  Revietv  of  Earthquake  and  Tornado 
Insurance 

Monthly  Reporting  Policy 
Check  Alteration  and  Forgery  Insurance 
Burglary  and  Robbery  Insurance 
Transportation  Insurance 


Sprinkler  Leakage  Insurance 
Blanket  or  Sitecific  Policies? 

Automatic  Sprinklers — A  Good  Investment 
for  Merchants 

Use  and  Occupancy  Insurance  and  the  ?ietv 
Form 

Accounts  Receivable  Protection  and  Insurance 
Hotv  Fire  Protection  Can  Be  Made  Profitable 
The  Relation  Bettveen  Co-Insurance 
ami  Premium 

The  New  U  &  O  Forms  Proves  Itself  in  Practice 
The  Delivery  Department's  Insurance  Problems 
Improving  the  Retailer  s  Insurance  Coverage 
An  Interesting  Fire  and  V  &  O  Experience 
Contingent  Liability  in  Local  Building  Laws 
Is  Department  Store  Insurance  Cost  Too  High? 
Insurance  Problems  of  Smaller  Stores 
Getting  the  Most  from  Your  Insurance  Budget 
NRDGA  Members  Free  Non-Members  .50 


Personnel 

Hoiv  to  Approach  a  Common  Maximum  of  In¬ 
dividual  Sales  Production 
A  report  of  a  Committee  representing  the 
Personnel  Group. 

Summary  of  methods  used  in  successful  stores 
to  determine  how  maximum  degree  of  effi¬ 
ciency  may  be  reached  by  salespeople,  with 


Group 


detailed  explanation  of  handicaps  and  sug¬ 
gested  remedies.  Working  conditions  rating, 
paymient  plans,  training  and  department  man¬ 
agement  are  among  the  factors  discussed.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  18  pages  (1928). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  $2.00  Non-Members  $2.00 


// 


SAVE  THE  HNGERS 


AND  THE  MERCHANDISE 


You  do  both  by  using  the  new  Kimball  “Silver-tipt”  pin-tickets. 
The  pins  have  perfectly  round  points  that  will  not  prick,  cut, 
scratch,  tear  or  in  any  way  injure  fingers  or  merchandise.  They 
are  also  fastest  to  attach,  hence  most  economical  to  use. 

You  ivill  ivant  to  see  *^Silver-tipi’^ 
so  ivrite  us  for  samples  now. 

A.  KIMBALL  CO. 

Established  1876 

307  West  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Functions  of  a  Personnel  Department 

A  report  of  a  Committee  representing  the 
Personnel  Group. 

Summarizes  the  personnel  department’s  job 
and  indicates  to  store  owners  what  they  may 
reasonably  expect  from  an  existing  personnel 
department  and  to  store  owners  contemplating 
organizing  a  personnel  department,  what  duties 
they  would  delegate  to  it.  3  pages  (1926). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  $2.00  Non-Members  $2.00 
♦  *  *  * 

Advantages  of  Membership 

A  booklet  presenting  the  many  advantages  of 
membership  in  the  Personnel  Group.  Issued 
September,  1929. 

NRDGA  Members  Free  Non-Members  Free 

Constitution  and  By-Laws 

Booklet  setting  forth  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  of  the  Personnel  Group. 

NRDGA  Members  Free  Non-Members  Free 
*  ♦  *  ♦ 

The  Cost  of  Personnel  Departments  in  Stores  of 
Various  Sizes 

A  report  of  a  Committee  representing  the 
Personnel  Group. 

Cost  of  personnel  departments  in  stores  of 
various  sizes.  Data  gathered  from  70  member 
stores  gives  cost  percentages  for  personnel 
departments  as  a  whole  and  their  divisions; 
employment  and  records,  training,  health  and 
other  work,  also  an  analysis  of  the  extent  to 
which  these  stores  have  developed  and  are 
carrying  on  various  types  of  personnel  activi¬ 
ties.  Illustrated.  19  pages  (1928). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  $2.00  Non-Members  $2.00 
*  ♦  *  * 

A  Manual  of  Furs 

Compiled  by  a  Group  of  Students  in  the 
Prince  School  of  Education  for  Store  Service. 
History,  characteristics  and  sources  of  popular 
dress  furs;  presenting  in  brief  and  usable  form 
practical  information  to  salespeople  of  furs, 
including  the  use,  suitability  and  care  of  the 
various  furs,  suggestions  for  their  display  and 
storage,  and  questions  peculiar  to  furs.  62 
pages  (1923). 

Group  Members  .50 

NRDGA  Members  .50  Non-Members  .50 

The  Use  of  Outside  Agencies  in  Training  Retail 
Salespeople 

A  report  of  a  Committee  representing  the 
Personnel  Group. 

A  compilation  of  answers  received  from  107 
stores  interrogated  regarding  agencies  used  by 


them  in  training  their  salespeople,  including 
talks  by  manufacturers’  representatives,  visits 
to  factories,  museums,  galler>-  tours,  education¬ 
al  institutions  and  independent  lectures.  Com¬ 
plete  lists  of  various  agencies  are  given,  val¬ 
uable  to  any  personnel  executive  or  training 
direction  in  establishing  outside  contacts  of 
this  nature.  24  pages  (1928). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  $2.00  Non-Members  $2.00 
♦  *  *  * 

An  Experiment  in  Measuring  the  Effects  of  Per¬ 
sonnel  W  ork 

A  report  of  a  Committee  representing  the 
Personnel  Group.  Six  stores  took  part  in  this 
study  which  attempts  to  answer  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  figures  ordinarily  used 
to  measure  selling  ability  can  l)e  used  to  evalu¬ 
ate  training  effort.  'Its  conclusions  are  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting.  14  pages  (1929). 

(iroup  Members  Free 

NRDti  A  Members  .$2.00  Non-Members  $2.00 
*  *  *  * 

Toys 

Compiled  by  the  Prince  School  of  Education 
for  Store  Service.  Manual  of  information  on 
toys  in  brief,  usable  form,  suitable  for  a  note¬ 
book  of  instruction  purposes  by  the  training 
director.  A  ready  reference  for  salespeople, 
teaching  them  how  to  advise  and  suggest  play¬ 
things  suitable  for  children  of  various  ages. 
In  many  cases  toys  appropriate  for  each  sea¬ 
son  are  suggested.  Included  are  Infants’  and 
Kindergarten  toys,  dolls,  doll  accessories,  doll 
houses  and  house  furnishings ;  stuffed  and 
wooden  animals,  wheel  toys,  games,  iron  and 
friction  toys,  steam,  electrical  and  mechanical 
toys;  art  goods,  musical  toys,  playground  toys 
and  Christmas  tree  ornaments  and  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  205  pages  (1924). 

Group  Members  .$1.50 

NRDGA  Members  $1.50  Non-Members  $1.50 
♦  *  *  * 

The  Scope  of  Training  for  Retail  Store  Service 

A  report  of  the  Committee  representing  the 
Federal  Board  for  A^ocational  Education  and 
the  Personnel  Group  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry’  Goods  Association ;  prepared  by  Isabel 
Craig  Bacon,  Special  Agent  for  Retail  Store 
Education,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frank 
Cushman,  Chief  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Ed¬ 
ucation,  and  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Allen,  Editor  and  Educational  Consultant. 

survey  of  the  types  of  educational  and 
training  programs  established  for  employees  in 
retail  store  service ;  including  store  programs 
and  those  conducted  by  institutions  working 
for  profit  and  those  conducted  by  private 
schools  and  colleges.  Special  reference  has 
been  made  to  leadership  training  and  situations 
involving  problems  of  human  relationships. 
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NO  SMOKING! 


Photo  Copyr^ht 
Underwood  A  Underwood 


During  the  historic  globe-circling  flight  of  the  Graf  Zeppelin,  one  of 
the  passengers  imperilled  all  aboard  by  smoking.  He  explained  quite 
nonchalantly,  ^'Rules  were  made  to  be  broken.'^ 

The  enforcement  of  this  particular  rule  was  to  safeguard  passengers  and 
their  property  against  the  obvioQs  dangers  of  carelessness. 

Rules  are  made  to  prevent  loss.  The  rules  you  have  adopted  in  your 
organization  are  for  the  safe  and  profitable  conduct  of  your  business. 
They  are  your  units  of  control  over  the  Human  Factor — your  employees. 

When  this  Human  Factor  becomes  careless,  the  result  is  quick  to  show 
itself  in  stock  shortages,  increased  dishonesty,  discourteous  and  ineffi¬ 
cient  salespeople  and  the  unprofitable  conduct  of  your  business. 

Generally,  executives  know  what  rules  to  apply  in  order  to  get  the 
maximum  in  profits,  efficiency,  service,  courtesy  and  care.  They  will 
concede  that  rules  are  important  because  rules  safeguard  money,  mer¬ 
chandise,  customers  and  loyal  employees. 

But,  if  rules  are  being  constantly  broken,  this  safeguard  is  lost.  Unless 
you  use  an  effective  system  that  will  compel  consistent  adherence  to 
store  regulations,  dangerous  losses  are  inevitable. 

WILLMARK  SERVICE  is  showing  thousands  of  retail  stores  the  way 
to  greater  profits  and  efficiency  without  antagonizing  the  good  will  of 
employees. 


WILLMARK  SERVICE  SYSTEM 

INC. 

250  W.  57th  St.  New  York  City 

An  effective  safeguard  against  human  frailties 

Traveling  all  over  all  the  time 


Chicago  Buffalo  Philadelphia  Milwaukee 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Boston  Detroit  Cleveland  Washington  Pittsburgh  lot  Angeles  San  Francisco 


C«»yntbtc<l,  1929.  by  Willnurk  Service  SyMem,  Inc. 
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An  essential  reference  book  for  every  execu¬ 
tive  in  training  for  retail  store  service.  94 
pages  (1929). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDG.\  Members  Free  Non-Members  Free 
*  *  *  * 

Methods  of  Dealing  tvith  the  Long  Service  Em¬ 
ployee 

Committee  report  representing  Personnel  and 
Merchandise  Managers’  Groups. 

Plans  and  policies  for  dealing  with  long  ser¬ 
vice  employees  in  regard  to  easier  and  more 
suitable  employment  and  with  especial  empha¬ 
sis  upon  pension  procedure.  The  best  prac¬ 
tices  of  approximately  24  stores  are  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  this  rejwrt,  together  with  tables  show¬ 
ing  ages  and  length  of  service  in  connection 
with  pension  plans.  The  importance  of  peri¬ 
odic  or  regular  survey  of  the  personnel  of  a 
store  is  likewise  discussed.  The  conclusions 
indicate  that  more  work  needs  to  be  done  to 
arouse  consciousness  of  the  responsibility  on 


the  part  of  the  stores  to  undertake  provisions 
for  the  older  emplpyee  in  such  a  way  as  to 
protect  both  him  and  the  organization.  11 
pages  (1929). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  $2.00  Non-Members  $2.00 
*  *  *  * 

Recommended  Rt^ading  for  Personnel  Workers 

Compiled  by  Ruth  P.  Chapin,  Personnel 

Director,  Wm.  Hengerer  &  Company,  Buffalo, 
New  York. 

A  summary  of  the  answers  to  a  question¬ 
naire  asking  thirty  personnel  workers  what 
books  they  had  found  most  helpful.  1  page.  A 
reprint  from  the  May  1929  Bulletin. 

Group  Members  Free  ■ 

NRDGA  Members  .05  Non-Members  .05 
♦  ♦  ■  ♦  ♦ 

Non-Selling  Training 

A  report  of  a  Committee  representing  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group.  In  preparation. 


Traffic  Group 


Receiving,  Checking  and  Marking  Procedure 

Booklet  outlining  in  detail  the  procedure 
of  receiving,  marking  and  checking,  and  con¬ 
taining  tliirteen  exhibits  of  the  necessary  forms 
used  in  this  work.  31  pages  (1924), 

Group  Members  .50 

NRDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $1.50 
*  *  *  * 

Recognize  Your  Traffic  Manager 

Pamphlet  outlining  the  duties  and  important 
need  of  a  traffic  manager.  4  pages  (1928). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  Free  Non-Members  .50 
*  *  *  * 

Report  on  Unit  Packing,  Shipping  Containers 
and  Store  Packing 

Booklet  containing  report  of  study  of  unit 
packing,  and  lighter  shipping  containers.  Con¬ 
tains  invaluable  recommendations  which  will 
reduce  transportation  costs.  61  pages  (1929). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  Free  Non-Members  Free 
♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

How  Stores  Can  Reduce  Their  Shipping  Bill 

Booklet  containing  some  constructive  recom¬ 
mendations  for  ending  extravagance  in  mer¬ 
chandise  transportation.  17  pages  (1925). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  Free  Non-Members  $1.00 


Transportation  Claims  Manual 

Booklet  dealing  with  claim  problems  that  are 
peculiar  to  department  stores  and  setting  forth 
the  various  procedures  in  filing  of  claims 
against  transportation  companies,  whether 
they  have  occurred  on  freight,  express  parcel 
post  shipments,  etc.  35  pages  (1928). 

Group  Members  .50 

NRDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $2.00 
*  *  ♦  ♦ 

Price  Marking  Manual 

In  preparation.  To  be  published  by  October 
of  this  year.  A  booklet  which  will  contain  a 
standardized  method  of  marking  merchandise 
together  with  exhibits  illustrating  the  forms 
to  be  used  in  this  work.  Approximately  40 
pages  (1929). 

*  ♦  iK  * 

Proceedings 

Traffic  Group  Convention  1929 

A  complete  report  of  speeches  and  discussions 
on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  Tenth  Annual 
Convention,  Chicago,  1929.  222  pages  (1929). 
Group  Members  $4.75 

NRDGA  Members  $4.75  Non-Members  $10.00 

♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

Traffic  Group  Convention,  1928 

Contains  invaluable  information  on  subjects 
of  traffic,  receiving  and  marking,  delivered  at 
the  Ninth  Annual  Convention,  held  in  Detroit, 
1928.  236  pages.  (1928). 

Group  Members  $3.75 

NRDGA  Members  $3.75  Non-Members  $5.00 
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AMERICA  FORE 


“America  Fore*' 


“America  Fore” 

AMERICA  FORE 


TO  INSURANCE  BUYERS 

The  "America  Fore"  Insurance  Companies 
submit  the  following  figures  taken  from  the  January 
1,  1929  statments  of  the  companies  now  comprising 
the  Group: 

Total  Assets  -  -  -  -  $255,226,549 
Total  Liabilities  -  -  -  125,378,834 

Total  Capital  -  -  -  -  37,000,000 
Total  Policyholders  Surplus  129,847,715 
Total  Fire  Premiums  -  -  66,214,179 

Total  Casualty  Premiums  -  26,033,408 
Total  All  Premiums  -  -  92,247,587 

With  the  acquisition  by  the  Continental  and 
Fidelity-Phenix,  of  the  Fidelity  &  Casualty  Company, 
the  Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  the 
Maryland  Insurance  Company,  "America  Fore”  be¬ 
comes  the  greatest  Fire  and  Casualty  Insurance 
group  in  the  world  today. 

Buyers  of  "America  Fore"  Insurance  policies 
will  now  enjoy  unprecedented  benefits  in  the  way 
of  greatly  enlarged  underwriting  capacity  and  of  fi¬ 
nancial  strength  back  of  their  policies  unequaled  in 
the  history  of  fire  and  casualty  insurance. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
FIDELITY-PHENIX  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
NIAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
AMERICAN  EAGLE  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
FIRST  AMERICAN  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
MARYLAND  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  DELAWARE 

FIDELITY  AND  CASUALTY  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Traffic  Group  Convention,  1928 

A  report  of  talks  and  discussions  on  various 
topics,  Ninth  Semi-Annual  Convention,  New 
York  City,  1928.  122  pages. 

Group  Members  $1.00 

NRDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $4.50 
*  ♦  *  * 

Traffic  Group  Convention,  1927 

An  account  of  informative  addresses  presented 


at  the  Eighth  Annual  Convention,  held  in 
Cleveland,  1927.  IGy  pages. 

Group  Members  $1.00 

NRDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $4.50 

Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau.,lnc. 

A  te.xtile  testing  laboratory  serving  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  members. 
Consultation  and  Information  Service 
Free  to  Members 


i 
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I 
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Retail  Deliceru  Association 


1929  Yearbook 

Reports  of  investigations,  articles  on  delivery 
problems  and  bulletins  of  the  Association,  in 
addition  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  1929  Con¬ 
vention.  300  pages. 

Group  Members  $2.00 

NRDGA  Members  $3.50  Non-Members  $10.00 

*  *  *  m 

Yearbooks  1928,  1927,  1926 — Retail  Delivery 
Association 

Group  Members  $2.00 

NRDGA  Members  $3.50  Non-Members  $10.00 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Proceedings  of  the  Conventions  in  1923,  1924 
and  1925 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $2.00 
♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

Reprints  from  the  1929  Yearbook,  as  follows ; 
Joseph  Home  Company — Service  Warehouse 
Building  and  Its  Various  Features.  41 
pages. 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $2.00 

*  *  m  * 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  the  Draw- 
back  System.  21  pages. 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 

*  m  *  * 

Short  Cuts  in  Packing  That  Save  Money. 
16  pages. 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 

*  ♦  ♦  * 

Hiring  vs.  Owning  Peak  Season  Vehicles.  10 
pages. 


Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 

A  Modern  Truck  Washing  System — Modern¬ 
ization  of  the  Truck  Repair  Shop.  32 
pages. 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .50  Non-Members  $1.00 
♦  ★  *  * 

Unit  Packing — 

Unit  Packing  for  Delivery — Supplemen¬ 
tary  Phases  of  the  Problem — Presentation 
of  Latest  Developments  in  the  Solution  of 
the  Problem.  28  pages. 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .50  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  *  ♦  * 

Garage  Management 

Planning  and  Scheduling  in  the  Garage — 
A  Scientific  Method  of  Buying  Motor 
Trucks — Shop  Equipment  and  Its  Relation 
to  Profits  from  Fleet  Operation.  30  pages. 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  *  *  ♦ 

Personnel  Budgeting 

Budgeting  Delivery  Personnel  for  the 
Christmas  Peak — The  Economy  of  Plan¬ 
ning  for  Chirstmas  Personnel — Bonuses  in 
the  Delivery  Department.  (1928) 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  *  *  * 

Retailers  Interest  in  City  Motor  Traffic.  15 
pages  (1928). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 
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Design  and  Operation  of  Siihnrhan  Substa- 
tions.  45  pages  (1928). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .,50  Non-Members  $2.00 
*  *  *  * 

Warehousing  Management.  15  pages  (1928). 

(iroup  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  ♦  ♦  * 

Unit  Packing.  20  pages  (1928). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRD(iA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  *  *  * 

Vehicle  Types  and  Design 

Demountable  Bodies  and  Trailers  in  Furni¬ 
ture  Delivery  and  Transfer  Work — Fea¬ 
tures  of  Truck  Design  Discussed  and  Criti¬ 
cized.  25  pages  (1928). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  *  *  * 

Internal  Delivery  (A) 

Unit  System  of  Delivery — Authorization 
and  Deliver>’ — The  Drawback  System — 
Wrong  Addresses  and  a  Non-Sheet  Writ¬ 
ing  C.  O.  D.  System.  45  jMiges  (1927). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 


Internal  Delivery  (B) 

Routing  and  Sorting  of  Packages — A  De¬ 
livery  Room  Layout  for  Smaller  Stores — 
How  to  Operate  the  Small  Delivery  De¬ 
partment  and  Refinements  in  Routing  by 
Belts.  32  pages  (1927). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  *  *  * 

External  Delivery 

Problems  of  Outside  Delivery  Management 
— A  Store  Wide  Drive  to  Prevent  Acci¬ 
dents — Accident  Prevention — Safe  Opera¬ 
tion  in  Traffic — Drivers’  Uniforms — Re¬ 
cording  Efficiency  of  Delivery  Vehicles 
and  Controlling  Costs  with  Delivery  Rec¬ 
ords.  51  pages  (1927). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  *  * 


Personnel 

Selection  and  Training  of  Drivers — Com¬ 
pensation  and  Delivery  Department  Pro¬ 
duction.  36  pages  (1927). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 
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ff’ rapping  and  Packing 

Simplified  Wrapping  and  Packing  Meth¬ 
ods — Packing  Breakables  and  Special  Pads 
for  Furniture  Delivery.  27  pages  (1927). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDC.4  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 

*  *  m  * 

Truck  Maintenance 

Motor  Truck  Operation  and  Maintenance 
— Nitrocellulose  Finishes  and  Electric 
Truck  Maintenance  and  Operation.  55 
pages  (1927). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  $1.00  Non-Members  $2.00 

*  *  *  * 

Sheettvriting  and  Stubbing.  29  pages  (1926). 
Group  Members  Free 

NRDG.4  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 

♦  *  *  ♦ 

Internal  Delivery 

Unit  System — Handling  Returned  Goods 
and  C.  O.  D.  Return  Goods.  35  pages 
(1926). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 

*  *  *  * 

External  Delivery  (Waste  Elimination) 

Elimination  of  Waste  in  External  Deliv¬ 
ery  and  Use  of  Electric  Trucks  by  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores.  43  pages  (1926). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 


Vehicle  Design 

Vehicle  Body  Design  and  Motor  Truck 
Chassis  Design.  26  pages  (1926). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  *  *  * 

W  arehousing 

Cost  of  Operating  and  Filling  Orders  from 
Warehouse.  25  pages  (1926). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 
«  *  *  * 

Delivery  Department  Expense 

Charging  Departments  for  Delivery  Ex¬ 
pense  on  Basis  of  Participation — Cost 
Classification  for  Medium  and  Small 
Stores — Delivery  Department  Costs  and 
Motor  Truck  Oi>efating  Costs. 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  *  ♦  * 

Insurance,  Purchasing,  Wrapping 
and  Packing 

Delivery  Department  Insurance — Wrap¬ 
ping  and  Packing  and  Purchasing  Deliv¬ 
ery  Department  Supplies.  30  pages  (1926). 
Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Parcel  Post  Delivery  26  pages  (1926). 

Group  Members  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  $1.00 
*  ♦  *  ♦ 

Report  of  the  Consolidated  and  Cooperative 
Delivery  Committee.  79  pages. 

NRDGA  Members  .50  Non-Members  $1.00 


Bureau  of  Trade  Relations 


Survey  of  Trade  Practices  in  the  Millinery  Trade 

Results  of  a  joint  survey  of  existing  trade 
practices  encountered  in  the  millinery  trade — 
presents  detailed  experiences  of  350  millinery 
manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  with 
unfair  and  unethical  trade  practices  such  as 
substitution,  misrepresentation,  unjust  returns, 
improper  deliveries  and  discounting  and  in¬ 
voicing  practices.  28  pages  (1929). 

Per  Copy — .50 
* 

Standards  of  Business  Practice  for  the  Millinery 
Trade 

Twenty-seven  specific  standards  of  business 
practice  adopted  jointly  by  all  branches  of  the 
millinery  trade  as  proper  guides  in  business 
transactions  between  buyers  and  sellers.  4 
pages  (1929). 


Procedure  for  the  Enforcement  of  Millinery 
Stemdards  of  Practice 

Brief  description  of  the  joint  procedure  to  be 
followed  in  the  enforcement  of  Millinery 
Standards  of  Practice.  4  pages  (1929). 

*  *  ★  ♦ 

Survey  of  Trade  Practices  in  the  Silk  Trade 
Under  preparation. — Experiences  of  silk  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  retailers  with  unfair  trade 
practices  which  exist  in  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  silk  piece  goods  and  allied  products. 

♦  *  *  * 

Survey  of  Trade  Practices  in  the  Furniture 
Trade 

Under  preparation. — Joint  study  by  four  na¬ 
tional  organizations  representing  furniture 
manufacturers  and  retailers  of  existing  unfair 
trade  practices  and  trade  abuses  experienced  in 
the  furniture  industry. 

One  Copy  Free  to  Group  Members 
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The  new  Merchandise  Mart  at 
Chicago  employs  the  most  modern 
protection  against  fire  and  theft — 
A.  O.  T.  Large  premises  or  small,  these 
systems  are  equally  suitable  for  your 
requirements. 

Manual  Fire  Alarm,  Watchman  Su¬ 
pervision,  Sprinkler  Supervision,  Bur¬ 
glar  Alarm,  Police  Call,  Paging  Systems 


— you  can  operate  these  systems  locally 
or  through  one  of  the  A.  D.  T.  Central 
stations  located  in  principal  cities 
throughout  the  country. 

Make  your  business  safe  from  the 
possible  attack  of  fire  and  theft.  In¬ 
vestigate  A.  D.  T. — the  modern  pro¬ 
tection  that  should  interest  every  retail 
dry  goods  concern. 


Controlled  Compmniei  of 

AMERICAN  DISTRICT  TELEGRAPH  CO. 


ISS  SIXTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
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Bureau  of  Costume  Art 


The  Costume  Art  Program 

A  Textbook  of  progressive  and  proven  meth¬ 
ods  for  the  merchandising  and  promotion  of 
piece  goods  and  accessories.  36  pages  (3rd 
printing,  February,  1929). 

First  Copy  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .25  Non-Members  .50 

*  ♦  *  * 

Outline  of  Service  and  Promotion 

Condensed  outline  of  a  program  of  service  and 
promotion  in  piece  goods  merchandising.  12 
pages  (September,  1929). 

First  Copy  Free 

NRDGA  Members  .15  Non-Members  .20 

*  *  *  * 

These  Pamphlets — Free 
Outline  of  Duties  of  Store  Stylist 

A  composite  resume  of  the  opinions  of  twenty 
authorities  who  lecture  in  the  Intensive  Train¬ 
ing  Course  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Costume 
Art.  7  pages  (1929). 

Score  Card 

For  determining  the  qualifications  of  Costume 
Artists  and  Stylists.  (1928). 

Daily  Schedule  of  Intensive  Course  in  Fashion 
and  Costume  Art 

Detailed  hourly  schedule  of  the  Intensive 
Course  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Costume  Art 
for  stylists,  buyers  and  other  store  executives 
interested  in  Fashion  and  Fashion  Co-ordina¬ 
tion.  Color,  Design,  Fabrics,  Costume  Con¬ 
struction,  Merchandising  and  Promotion.  8 
pages  (1929). 

*  *  SL 

Reprints  from  The  Bulletin,  NRDGA — 

Department  Store  Cooperation  with  Schools 
in  Textiles  and  Clothing 


Report  of  an  effective  plan  for  cooperation 
between  department  stores  and  the  teach¬ 
ers  o  fte.xtile  and  clothing  in  local  schools. 
4  pages  (December,  1928). 

Promtuing  Piece  Goods  Departments 

Discussion  of  the  results  to  be  obtained 
by  authentic  information,  instruction  and 
service.  2  jmges  (August,  1928). 

The  Costume  Artist 

The  place  of  the  costume  artist  in  piece 
goods  merchandising  and  promotion.  (Sep¬ 
tember,  1928), 

Color  Diagnosis 

Description  of  the  newest  customer  service, 
which  is  selling  more  piece  goods,  notions, 
ready-to-wear,  accessories,  and  cosmetics. 
4  pages  (May,  1928). 

Why  an  Intensive  Training  Course  ? 

Recent  observations  on  the  need  for  spec¬ 
ially  trained  junior  executives.  2  pages 
( N  ovember,  1928 ) . 

Sewing  Events  for  Competitive  Use 

A  booklet  of  competitive  events  designed 
to  stimulate  interest  in  sewing  education. 
Helpful  in  cultivation  of  schools.  32  pages 
(1928). 

Quantities  of  6  or  more  .25  each 
NRDGA  Members  .35  Non-Members  .35 
*  *  *  ♦ 

Is  Your  Daughter  Learning  to  Sew? 

Time  charts  for  simple  sewing  operations. 
A  new  and  ingenious  folder  for  general 
use  in  promoting  interest  in  home  sewing. 
6  pages  (1929). 

First  Copy  Free  $16.00  per  thousand 


The  Bulletin 


The  Bulletin — A  Monthly  Publication 

The  policy  of  The  Bulletin  as  outlined  by 
the  Directors  of  the  Association  is  to  present 
the  subjects  which  at  any  given  time  are  most 
likely  to  interest  the  trade.  Its  contents  are 
the  assembling  of  the  general  knowledge  and 
contacts  of  the  Association  as  a  means  of  fore¬ 
seeing  the  important  influences  by  which  the 
trade  will  soon  be  affected.  As  the  members 
of  the  Association  regard  each  other  in  a 
friendly  and  preferred  light  it  is  the  purpose 
of  The  Bulletin  to  be  of  great  value  in  in¬ 
troducing  members  to  each  other  and  cement¬ 
ing  the  friendship  so  long  established  in  the 
trade. 

The  Bulletin  is  published  once  a  month.  The 


issues  during  the  year  average  52  pages  each. 
Editor.  .Suz-WNE  Ashley  Brett. 

NRDGA  Members  Free  Group  Members  Free 
♦  *  *  * 

The  Bulletin  Yearbooks 

The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Retail  Dr\'  Goods 
Association  was  first  founded  as  a  medium  for 
e.xchange  of  ideas  and  confidential  information. 

As  the  Association  has  grown  from  a  small  and 
rapidly  expanding  memlxTship  The  Bulletin 
finds  itself  in  quite  a  different  position  today, 
serving  the  needs  of  a  mature  and  nationally  *5 
known  organization  of  established  reputation 
and  power.  1926,  1927,  1928  bound  volumes. 

NRDGA  Members  $5.00  Non-Members  $5.00 


30  more  of  these  prestige- 
creoting  Wolker  Electric 
Delivery  Cars  hove  just  been 
purchased  by  Marshall  Field 
&  Company 
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hy  WALKER  VEHICLE  COMPANY 

State  and  87th  Streets,  Chesterfield  Station,  Chicogo 


Leading  manufacturers  of  Electric  Street  Trucks  and 
Tractors.  Also  controlling  Automatic  Transportation  Co., 
Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  pioneer  manufacturers  of  Electric  In¬ 
dustrial  Trucks  and  Tractors  for  every  intra-plant  haulage 
purpose. 


WALKER 

ELECTRIC  TRUCKS 

LOWEST  TRUCKING  COST  ON  CITY  ROUTES 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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The  Buyer’s  Responsibility 

{Continued  from  page  546) 


tributors  of  such  merchandise  as  they  could  secure. 
Many  of  the  better  lines  were  closed  to  their  buyers 
and  open  only  to  specialty  stores.  Much  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  they  carried  was,  be  it  frankly  admitted,  non¬ 
descript.  Their  appeal  was  chiefly  a  bargain  lure,  and 
not  infrequently  trade-marked  merchandise  served  as 
the  instrument  for  demonstrating  their  low  price  policy. 

Ten  years  ago,  perhaps,  having  grown  immensely  in 
size  and  importance,  the  conviction  descended  upon  the 
foremost  department  stores  that  they  were  really  self- 
constituted  agents  of  the  public,  rather  than  outlets 
for  manufacturers.  This  reversal  of  attitude  was  a  step 
of  major  importance.  It  meant  that  the  department 
stores  no  longer  regarded  themselves  as  confederates 
of  the  manufacturers  in  the  disposal  of  goods  to  the 
consumer ;  but  rather  as  associates  of  the  public  in 
the  selection  or  rejection  of  the  manufacturer’s  pro¬ 
ducts.  It  was  in  this  era  that  department  stores  be¬ 
came  style  conscious.  Seeking  closer  communion  with 
their  customers,  they  began  to  be  conscious  of  the 
forces  at  work  among  their  clientele,  the  motives  that 
led  their  customers  to  buy  or  refuse  to  buy,  the  grow¬ 
ing  discriminating  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  its 
increasingly  exacting  demands.  It  was  much  easier 
for  the  retailer  to  fall  in  with  this  mood  than  for  the 
manufacturer,  for  the  former  could  pick  and  choose 
from  among  the  over-abundant  oflferings  of  the  latter. 
It  was  several  years  before  the  manufacturers — those 
who  survived  the  ordeal  of  that  trying  time — could 
adjust  themselves  to  the  new  alignment  of  forces,  and 
by  that  time  they  were  called  upon  to  face  a  new  de¬ 
velopment. 

The  department  stores  had  discovered  that  if  they 
could  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  widely 
wanted  articles  that  were  just  beyond  the  reach  of 
most  of  their  customers,  they  could  increase  enormous¬ 
ly  the  number  of  such  articles  sold.  Thereupon  they 
added  to  their  role  of  customer’s  agent,  that  also 
of  designer.  They  studied  closely  the  progress  of  styles 
from  the  ateliers  of  design  through  the  exclusive  shops 
to  the  stage  of  wide  consumer  acceptance.  Then  they 
brought  these  styles  to  such  manufacturers  as  were 
equipped  for  mass  production,  and  demanded  a  price 
that  would  reach  the  level  of  their  clientele.  No  social 
economist  can  deny  that  department  stores  are  i^er- 
forming  an  immense  service  for  their  public.  They, 
and  the  chain  stores,  are  doing  for  distribution  what  the 
machine-age  has  done  for  production.  They  are  mak¬ 
ing  available  to  ever-widening  circles  of  consumers, 
the  comforts,  luxuries  and  beauties  which  heretofore 
have  been  the  exclusive  province  of  the  few. 

There  are  department  store  buyers  who,  stirred  by 
a  noble  impulse  to  protect  the  preserves  of  the  select 
from  the  encroachment  of  those  in  more  moderate  cir¬ 
cumstances.  refuse  to  countenance  the  “cheapening” 
of  an  expensive  dress  style  or  a  costly  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  by  mass  production  at  a  lower  price.  Their  de¬ 
votion  to  ideals  is  an  admirable  personal  trait,  but 
there  are  forces  at  work  in  the  field  of  retail  distri¬ 
bution  which  will  ruthlessly  sweep  these  objections 


aside  in  the  grim  determined  march  of  department 
stores  toward  their  proper  place  in  the  scheme  of  retail 
distribution.  It  is  a  common  plaint  among  many  buyers 
that  a  new  style  is  “killed”  by  someone  almost  as  soon 
as  it  is  bom.  They  do  not  pause  to  consider  that  rapid 
style  changes  are  the  life  of  their  trade,  and  that  new 
styles  rise  upon  the  ashes  of  the  old  .  Ten  years  ago 
we  had  the  “jumf>er”  or  “overall”  dress,  a  fad  which 
lasted  painfully  long.  What  dress  buyer  would  prefer 
that  era  to  the  present  period  of  rapidly  changing 
style?  Today  the  victory  is  to  the  quick,  the  keen,  the 
alert. 

Promotion  through  advertising  should  allow  news- 
pajier  space  to  be  used  only  to  herald  true  merchan¬ 
dising  achievements.  Large  space  and  big  type  will 
not  whip  readers  into  a  frenzy  of  excitement  if  there 
is  no  true  message  revealed  in  the  type.  Readers  are 
too  well  informed  for  that.  They  are  not  indifferent  to 
advertising;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  keenly  sensitive 
to  it  and  appreciative  of  any  worthwhile  service  you 
perform  for  them.  “General  opening”  advertisements 
and  “prestige”  advertisements  leave  them  cold.  But  a 
new  idea,  whether  it  be  in  apparel,  in  decoration,  or  a 
useful  kitchen  or  bathroom  utility  will,  if  simply,,  clear¬ 
ly,  and  alluringly  presented,  attract  an  abundance  of 
inquiries;  and  a  new  low  price  for  an  article  in  uni¬ 
versal  demand  will  bring  a  storm  of  response.  It  is 
such  services  as  these  that  justify  over  and  over  again  j 
the  existence  of  the  department  store.  '  ] 


Controller’s  Forum 

(Continued  from  page  550) 

into  a  definite  program  of  publicity  that  will  enable  the 
store  to  get  the  maximum  benefit  from  the  amount  of  i 
money  that  is  being  spent  for  publicity.  - 

In  France  during  the  war  there  was  one  very  well 
known  order  known  as  G.  O.  No.  31,  which  stated  that 
all  forces  of  the  executive  divisions  of  the  army  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  problem  of  defeating  the  enemy  would 
assemble  at  once  for  action,  while  all  the  rest  of  the 
forces  were  to  go  into  the  S.  O.  S. 

Defining  the  Enemy 

We  are  defeating  the  enemy.  The  enemy  is  low  vol¬ 
ume,  lowered  net  profit,  buying  without  selling  plans, 
expending  sales  promotion  money  without  any  publicity 
budget,  going  against  peak  of  demand,  going  against 
economic  trends,  lack  of  knowledge,  buying  on  hunch 
instead  of  on  facts. 

The  controller  should  be  of  inestimable  assistance  to 
the  sales  manager  in  an  attempt  to  run  the  business  on 
facts  and  not  on  hunches.  He  should  be  interested  in 
common  sense  as  well  as  the  straight  dollars  and  cents 
which  concern  him  so  much.  He  is  the  man  ready  at  all 
times  to  render  intelligent  assistance  to  any  one  in  the 
store  who  has  sense  enough  to  call  on  him. 


